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FRENCH NORTH AFRICA SINCE JUNE, 1940—II 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE THREE COUNTRIES 


WITHIN a few days of the Anglo-American landing in Morocco and 
Algeria the French papers were expressing concern at the resultant 
losses in food supplies from those countries, and on Nov. 18 the Ministry 
of Food issued a communiqué detailing the foodstuffs which were to 
have come to France during the winter,' and pointing out that expected 
supplies of phosphates, wool, and cotton would also not be forthcoming. 
It will be of interest, therefore, to examine shortly the economic resources 
of French North Africa, taking into consideration, as far as information 
available will permit, the measures taken to develop these in the past 
2} years, and to endeavour to indicate the extent to which the Allies 
will gain from the accession of these countries to their cause. 

In general, the wealth of the three territories is in primary products, 
the chief of these being cereals, wine, olive oil, livestock, alfa (or 
esparto), phosphates, and iron ore. There is, however, practically no 
mineral oil, and but little coal. Before the war the output of phosphates 
represented about 28 per cent of the world’s supply, while the produc- 
tion of iron ore was also considerable, and valuable quantities of 
manganese, molybdenum, zinc, and cobalt were also worked. Most of 
the iron ore was sent to Great Britain, but the great bulk of the trade 
of all these territories was with France, to whom agricultural produce 
was exported in return for manufactured goods and sugar.?. The 
tollowing table shows the production of the principal foodstuffs, 
igricultural raw materials, and minerals for 1938, the latest year for 
which complete figures are available. 

Of the foostuffs, large quantities of wheat, barley, maize, and wine 
were exported in pre-war years, most of them going to France, and in 
1938 trade with that country accounted, in fact, for 90 per cent of the 
exports of Algeria, nearly 70 per cent of those from Tunisia, and 45 per 
ent of those from Morocco. There has accordingly not been any 
fundamental change in the direction of the export trade, since the 
traffic with France was got under way again in August 1940, and before 
long large numbers of vessels were engaged in the cross Mediterranean 
trade; in 1941, for example, 3 million quintals of wheat reached France 

‘They included 153,000 quintals of pulse and 136,000 quintals of seeds from 
Morocco, and 5} million hectolitres of wine from Algeria, as well as large quanti- 
tes of dates, dried figs, almonds, tinned fish, olive oil, early vegetables, and 
‘anges and lemons. A quintal is approximately 2 cwt., and a hectolitre, 22 
falions. 

* The sugar was imported by France and reshipped to North Africa. 
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—or one month’s supply for the whole of unoccupied France—and, in 
the 12 months ended September 1942, 6 million hectolitres of wine, 
representing 3 months’ consumption for the whole of France. Exports 
of phosphates in 1941 and the first 8 months of 1942 were also large, 
over 2} million tons going to France, and other quantities to Italy and 
Spain,' so that it is evident that the economy of North Africa has not 
been seriously upset as far as the export trade is concerned. As to iron 
ore, exports before 1940 went largely to Great Britain, and this trade 
can now be resumed.’ 


Production of Foodstuffs, Agricultural Raw Materials and Minerals in 
French North Africa in 1938 


(000 metric tons) 





| Total 
French 
N.A. 


Morocco | Algeria Tunisia 





Foodstuffs 
Wheat ¢ 1,962 
Maize 227 
Barley *) | | 1,773 
Oats d 236 
Olive Oil - ‘ 43.3 
Meat* 37. - 118.3 
Winet 21, 976 24,244 


| 


Agricultural Raw 
Materials 
Wool 
Alfa (esparto) grass} : | 
Hides{ ; ? 








Minerals 

Phosphates : 
Iron ore 
Lead ore of 
Manganese ore 
Antimony ore .262§ 
Zinc ore 5 | 
Nickel ore . 300 
Cobalt .554 | 
Molybdenum ore 100 | 
| 


Coal 123 13 136 














N.B.—The figures of ores represent the metal content in each case. 


Sources: Oxford Institute of Statistics, Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 16, and League J 


of Nations, Statistical Year Book, 1940-41. 
* 1937. + ’000 hectolitres. ¢ Exports. 

§ i.e. 262 tons, and similarly in all cases with a decimal point. 
A recent issue of the Marseilles trade paper, Semaphore, pointed out 
_ that the occupation of North Africa meant less wheat, no more hard 
wheat (from which macaroni is made), less wine, and tens of thousands 
fewer sheep. Tunisia, it s2id, had been supplying 200,000 tons o! 
arachides for soap and oil, and the Sfax olive plantations had given 


1 Much of the phosphates, possibly two-thirds, went on to Germany or occupied 


countries. 
2 In 1938 Algeria and Tunisia exported well over 3} million tons of iron ore 


in all. 
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i80 million Ibs. of olive oil, while North Africa.as a whole had supplied 
France with a million tons of wool and cotton. 

The position as regards imports presents a somewhat different 
picture. All three countries have alway. been dependent on foreign 
sources for their coal, petrol, and certain foodstuffs, particulariy sugar 
and tea. They have also had to rely almost entirely on imports, only 
partly from France, of textiles, machinery, and consumption goods in 
general. While Algeria and Tunisia were able to obtain most of what 
they needed—except petrol--from France, Morocco depended for 50 
per cent of her trade on supplies from other parts of the world, so that 
the blockade affected her economy more adversely than it did that of 
the other two countries. All three, however, suffered from having to 
rely upon an impoverished France for many essential supplies, such 
as coal and textiles, which before the war they had been able to obtain 
irom elsewhere. 

It is not necessary here to go into the details of imports in each 
f thecountries, but as an indication of the extent to which North Africa 

dependent on supplies from abroad—and thus will constitute a com- 
mitment to be undertaken by the Allied Nations—it may be mentioned 
that in recent years before the war over a million tons of coal were 
imported annually, chiefly from Great Britain, and over 6 million 
hectolitres of petrol, chiefly from the United States. In Tunisia, and in 
alesser degree in Algeria and Morocco, agriculture is highly mechanized, 
while road transport everywhere depends almost entirely on oil fuel, 
ind the railways are increasingly going over to the use of Diesel 
engines. 

Further, while nearly all the essential foodstuffs are home produced, 
sugar, tea, and coffee, which have come te be regarded as necessities, 
have to be imported; there have also been temporary shortages of meat 
and even cereals during the past two years, but these could be traced 
to transport difficulties and to the exactions of Germany and Italy,' 
nd should not therefore place a burden on the Allies in the future. 

A more difficult problem may well be presented by the demand for 
s-called consumption goods. Virtually all local needs for manufactures 
—machines, textiles, chemicals, glass, rubber, leather, motor-cars, 
etc—must be met by imports. Apart from some traditional native 
industries and a few factories in Morocco there was in peace time no 
manufacturing industry, and most of the articles just mentioned were 
upplied by France. The figures available show that in 1938, for 
instance, textiles to a value of 748 million francs were imported by the 
three territories, and machinery and motor-vehicles to a value of 627 
nillion. Sugar imports in 1935 amounted to 243,000 tons. 

To take the territories separately, Algeria imported in 1938 goods to 
1 value of 4,995 million francs, of which some three-quarters came from 
France, mainly manufactured goods. Algeria’s trade balance was 
fivourable in the two years before the war, and in 1938 her exports 
were valued at 644 million francs more than her imports. Tunisia 
imported in 1938 goods to a value of 1,560 million francs, of which 62 
per cent came from France. Over one half of them were represented by 


‘The German and Italian armistice commissions kept control over petrol 
stocks, and also sent food from Tunisia to Tripolitania, quite apart from the 
tequisitioning by Germany of foodstuffs shipped to France. 
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manufactured goods, of which 89 per cent were supplied by Franc 
She is obliged to import substantial quantities of foodstuffs and of fue 
having no coal or natural power resources, and in 1938 imports of co 
totalled 238,000 metric tons, and of petroleum 925,000 hectolitr: 
The country’s balance of trade was unfavourable each year up to t! 
time the war began. 

Morocco’s imports in 1938 were valued at 2,127 million francs, ay 
about..one-third..came. from. France... Her trade balance has be 
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North Africa. Imports trom there were flow about half the norma 
quantity, but exports thence from France about one quarter only 
Between September, 1940 and February, 1941 300,000 tons of grail 
went from Morocco to France, a large proporticn of this probabl\ 
being commandeered by the Germans.* In April, 1941 the Frenc 
press described the traffic as virtually at peace-time level, and consider 
able quantities of wine, cereals, fruit, and vegetables were now bein 


shipped from all three countries. Thenceforth the trade was well 


maintained, but did not bring corresponding improvements in thé 


supply of the things which North Africa needed from abroad. Apar§ 


from the inability of France herself to fill the gaps to which referenc¢ 
has been made above, all shipping in North Africa was controlled by th¢ 
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aman and Italian Armistice Commissions, who were more concerned 
)see that food supplies went to Marseilles, and on to Paris, than to 


of com st the African countries in obtaining the manufactures they lacked. 

olitr he position was relieved somewhat by shipments of petrol, machinery, 

Co tH vd certain quantities of manufactured articles from the United States. 
These were stopped after Wey gand retired in November, 1941 and 


*) Bain when Laval came to power in April 1942, but only temporarily, 
nd last Lune they were resumed.? 
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nt, since coal is already being produced at the rate of some 120,000 
ims per annum, and official propagandists estimate that this figure 
an be raised to 1 million tons. Work has been going on in construct- 
ng the next stretch of some 140 miles to Beni Abbes, but shortage of 
naterials—in particular of steel and cement—and of oil makes progress 
very slow. The project is, however, to continue the line across the 
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arg _'In July, two freighters and two tankers arrived at Casablanca from the 
1¢4 S.A. under the new agreement for supplies to North Africa. The former 
hq “teement was referred to in the article in the Bulletin of Dec. 12, 1942, vide 


ge 1128. 
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manufactured goods, of which 8) per cent were supplied by France 
She is obliged to import substantial quantities of foodstuffs and of fuel 
having no coal or natural power resources, and in 1938 imports of coa 
totalled 238,000 metric tons, and of petroleum 925,000 hectolitres 
The country’s balance of trade was unfavourable each year up to th 
time the war began. 

Morocco’s imports in 1938 were valued at 2,127 million francs, an 
about one-third came from France. Her trade balance has been un 
favourable for some years, and in 1938 imports were valued at 62 
million francs more than exports. 

The curtailment of French supplies since 1940 and difficulties of 
transport, both across the sea and in the three countries themselves 
have caused serious shortages, particularly in textiles and machinery 
and to deal with this situation two policies have been adopted: first th 
removal of French factories and business firms to North Africa, an 
second, the industrialization of that country, in furtherance of whic! 
steps have been taken, in particular, to develop local coal resources an: 
to improve communications. Such transference of French industry a: 
has been taking place was carried out partly through the flight of 
capital of individual business men, and partly through deliberat: 
Government action to remove industry from German control. Of what 
has been done to put the policy of local industrialization into operatior 
a word must be said, as of other measures taken to deal wit! 
the economic problems which presented themselves in the middle 
of 1940. 

In August, 1940 a meeting of directors of the economic and financia 
services of all three countries was held, at which it was decided that 
efforts must be made to re-orient production so as to supply the needs 
of France, while leaving North Africa as self-sufficient as possible. As 
immediate measures in Morocco, a programme of public works and 
administrative decentralization was decided upon, to relieve unemplo\ 
ment, while Algeria and Tunis were granted by Vichy advances of 5 
and 100 million francs respectively for the purchase of food. 

Meanwhile, regular sea traffic to Marseilles had been resumed in the 
middle of July, 1940, and by the end of September French imports from 
the three countries had reached a volume one-third of the normal. In 
addition, some 50 tons of olive oil had been shipped to the Unitec 
States. The traffic across the Mediterranean developed, and by 
January, 1941 between 50 and 60 ships were arriving at Marseilles 
each week, with 50 to 80 thousand tons of merchandise, mostly from 
North Africa. Imports from there were now about half the normal 
quantity, but exports thence from France about one quarter only. 
Between September, 1940 and February, 1941 300,000 tons of grain 
went from Morocco to France, a large proportion of this probably 
being commandeered by the Germans.” In April, 1941 the French 
press described the traffic as virtually at peace-time level, and consider- 
able quantities of wine, cereals, fruit, and vegetables were now being 
shipped from all three countries. Thenceforth the trade was well 
maintained, but did not bring corresponding improvements in the 
supply of the things which North Africa needed from abroad. Apart 
from the inability of France herself to fill the gaps to which reference 
has been made above, all shipping in North Africa was controlled by tli 
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German and Italian Armistice Commissions, who were more concerned 
to see that food supplies went to Marseilles, and on to Paris, than to 
jssist the African countries in obtaining the manufactures they lacked. 
[he position was relieved somewhat by shipments of petrol, machinery, 
and certain quantities of manufactured articles from the United States. 
These were stopped after Weygand retired in November, 1941 and 
gain when Laval came to power in April 1942, but only temporarily, 
dlast June they were resumed. 

“lt was on the progress of industrialization that the hopes of the three 
ountries for a radical improvement in their economies were chiefly 
entred. Since 1940 many French firms have opened branches in North 
Africa and established soap factories, distilleries, fruit drying plant, and 
sugar refineries, while sugar beet production is also being developed. 
In Tunisia textile factories and plant for manufacturing paper, sacks, 
nd twine from alfa are working, and in Morocco plant for alcohol 
listilling, oil refining, and silk production has been installed, and a 
match industry started. At the beginning of 1942 a cotton milling 
company was formed, and in the past two years many new factories 
have been opened for salting and drying fish. The freezing industry 
has also been given a start. 

There are many difficulties in the way of rapid progress, the chief of 
these being lack of transport and of coal. As to the former, roads are 
he primary need, and the development of their use depends on 
liquid fuel and charcoal. Of the 1941 crop of Algerian wine 6 million 
ectolitres were distilled into fuel alcohol, and this year 60,000 men 
restated to be working in the forests of Morocco making charcoal for 
producer-gas engines. In September, 1940 the French Secretary for 
the Colonies issued orders for rapid progress to be made on the highway 
projected to connect Algiers with Dakar. There is already open a 
route straight across the Sahara from Algiers to the frontier of Nigeria 

it Zinder, where it branches, going east to Fort Lamy and west to 
Vamey, on the Niger. Starting in March; 1941 motor-buses have also 

en running from Casablanca to Dakar, via Marrakesh and Tenduf, 
just east of the land frontier of Rio de Oro, and thence to the sea again 
north of St. Louis, at the mouth of the Senegal River. What is pro- 
jected now is a third road running due south from Colomb Bechar 
through Adrar to In Tassit, where it will branch south-west to Timbuktu 
and south to Gao and Niamey, both on the Niger. 

Progress has also been made in developing the railway system, and 
in Decr1941 the line in south Algeria to Bou Arfa was extended to 
Colomb Bechar and to the Kenadza coalfields nearby. This was impor- 
tant, since coal is already being produced at the rate of some 120,000 
tons per annum, and official propagandists estimate that this figure 
an be raised to 1 million tons. Work has been going on in construct- 
ing the next stretch of some 140 miles to Beni Abbes, but shortage of 
materials—in particular of steel and cement—and of oil makes progress 
very slow. The project is, however, to continue the line across the 
sahara to In Tassit. 


‘In July, two freighters and two tankers arrived at Casablanca from the 
S.A. under the new agreement for supplies to North Africa. The former 
greement was referred to in the article in the Bulletin of Dec. 12, 1942, vide 
page 1128. 
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No time is being lost in going into the question of the utilization, fot 
the benefit of the Allied war effort, of the resources of the three coun 
tries. On Dec. 20 it was announced in London that an economig 
mission had left for North Africa to study, in collaboration wit 
American experts, the requirements of the area and the possibility o 
securing valuable raw materials, and on Dec. 27 the Combine 
Raw Materials Board of the United Nations announced that, with thé 
co-operation of the French authorities, the allocation of those available 
had been settled, and that the United States would have the surpluso 
manganese, cobalt, and cork, and Great Britain the iron-ore, pyrites 
phosphates, zinc, and lead. 

It is believed that the supplies of phosphate rock will be adequate t 
meet all the United Kingdom’s requirements; also that the output o 
lead and zinc is capable of considerable development, and the latter i 
specially needed by the Allies. In addition to these raw material 
certain foodstuffs will also be available as and when shipping space car 
be allocated to their transport. 

Finally, as to the needs of the North African peoples, a warning wa 
given in Washington by Mr. Eisenhower" on Dec. 30 that if settle: 
conditions were to be established in the three countries steps must b 
taken without delay to supply the population with the clothing an 
provisions of which they are now seriously in need, and the news 
received on Jan. 2, that large quantities of consumers’ goods hac 
arrived in North African ports from the U.S.A. was therefore exceed 
ingly welcome. 

a hn 


THE PROSPECTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
MIGRATION—III 


SOME of the general forces governing international migration and the 
ways in which they have contributed to the events of the last century 
or more in this field, have been very briefly surveyed in precedin 


articles of this series. It is now time to consider what can be saidf 


about their probable development and effects in the future, and fo 
the moment attention will be given only to emigration from Europe 
leaving the special problems of Asiatic emigration aside. It is necessary 
to take account of both economic and political factors. Among thie 
purely economic ones, the possibilities of over- or under-population iI 
the chief countries concerned, which would form rational bases for thei 
policies, and the prcbable developments of differences between income 
levels, which supply the chief incentives to migrants, must be con 


sidered. Among the political, or semi-political, factors which are 


relevant are (in additicn to ary “racial” or “cultural’’ prepossessions); 
the b-liefs which the greups likely to be politically important may be 
expected to entertain about their cconomic interests in the matter. 


1 Mr. Eisenhower, a brother of the General, is Associate Director of the Cttice 
of War Information, and has just been on a visit to N. Africa. 
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@ The probable natural growth of population is, therefore, one of the 

factors at the heart of the matter, but, if a study of it is to throw light 
in the relevant questions of under- or over-population, it must be 
nsidered in connection with the natural resources of, and possibilities 
f economic development in, the countries concerned. The bare 
pobabilities of population change may be easily summarized. There 
is likely to be little natural increase in the United Kingdom, France, 
the Low Countries, Germany, and Scandinavia (taken altogether) in 
the next twenty years, though locally (in the Netherlands, for instance) 
there will be exceptions to this. At the end of the twenty years, the 
total population of the area named is perhaps more likely to be decreas- 
ng than increasing. On the other hand, South and East Europe will 
most certainly have a fairly rapidly increasing population throughout 
the period—though, in parts of it at least, the increase may well be 
woming to a standstill by the end of it. As regards the countries of 
mmigration, the United States and the British Dominions are likely 
maintain a natural increase in their populations, though at a decreas- 
ng rate, for something like a generation, but it is very improbable that 
ihe rates of increase over this period (except in South Africa) will be 
mything like as high as in Southern and Eastern Europe. The natural 
mcrease in South Africa seems likely to be higher, and to go on longer, 
than in the other Dominions. The statistical data for Latin America 
we inadequate, but it seems certain that the rates of natural increase 
which prevail there will continue high for a generation at least, even 
though they fall from their present very high levels. 

The economic settings of these various rates of growth are harder to 
ummarize. As regards Northern and Western Europe as a whole, it may 
tainly be said that both its natural resources and its acquired skills 
ind institutions make it eminently suited to maintain a dense popula- 
ion—i.e. make the optimum density a high one. Nevertheless, a good 
‘ima facie case might be made that the area is at present over- 
ppulated, given its present determination to maintain large propor- 
ions of its populations in agriculture. It might even be suspected 
hat, quite apart from the price paid by Europe for this maintenance of 
i somewhat artificial economic structure, the inferiority of its per 
upita industrial production to that of the United States is traceable 
“part to the greater scarcity of its resources in relation to population— 

wt entirely to the qualitative inferiority of the resources. If this is true, 
then the prospective cessation of population growth in Western Europe 
Snot without its compensations. 

Whether the United States is over- or under-populated is even more 
iificult to say. The probability that it is over-populated is, of course, 
very much less than in the case of Western Europe, in that the 
tio of its population to its natural resources (however they are 
measured) is much smaller. Nevertheless, there is always the theoretical 
sibility that the optimum of population may have been passed 
wen there—it is safe to say, however, that, if this is so, it matters 
ery little: the rate at which real output per head falls off as the optimum 
s exceeded must be quite slow, or Western Europe, with its very 
much greater population density in relation to natural resources, 
Ww os fall further below the American standard of living than, in fact, 
does. 
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The probability that the British Dominions are over-populated js 
much less than in the case of the United States—so much less that it 
is reasonable to dismiss it. They may all be regarded as under-popv- 
lated, so scattered are their populations and so limited the local markets 
which they present. The same is probably true also of South America 
as a whole, where potential supplies of water-power open the prospect 
of a certain amount of industrial development. 

Southern and Eastern Europe, on the other hand, are almost cer- 
tainly over-populated. Given anything like their present economic 
structure, this is obvious; and it seems that, since their natural facilities 
for industrialization are not big, the fullest possible development would 
still leave a state of affairs in which the standard of living could be yet 
further improved if there were fewer inhabitants. 

Taking the probable natural changes in population of the next 
generation in conjunction with the general economic background, one 
therefore sees a substantial case for considerably more migration, so far 
as the general interests of the people who do not migrate are concerned 
Southern and Eastern Europe is over-populated, and likely to become 
more so; Western and Northern Europe is perhaps also over-populated, 
though no considerable aggravation of this condition seems likely. 
The British Dominions and Latin America, on the other hand, are almost 
certainly under-populated, and the United States is, to say the least, 
not seriously over-populated. There is a broad, general presumption 
that the countries of the first group would benefit from emigration 
and those of the second from immigration. 

The incentive to migrate also exists, and is likely to remain. The 
Americas and the Antipodes will in almost any circumstances offer the 
prospect of great improvements in income to potential emigrants 
from Southern and Eastern Europe, at least. How great this attraction 
is, however, and whether it would be strong enough to draw migrants 
from Western Europe also (governments permitting) depends on 
various other factors, especially on the level of employment which the 
potential countries of immigration are able to maintain, and on how 
quickly and thoroughly the pre-war disequilibrium as between primary 
and industrial products disappears. 

If there is reasonably full employment in the United States, for 
instance, the attraction to emigrants from Western, as well as Eastern 
Europe should be considerable, for, before the war, per capita real 
income in the U.S.A. was more than 50 per cent higher for those 
actually in work than for those working an equal number of hours per 
week in the United Kingdom, and correspondingly higher still as 
compared with other European western countries. Only the higher un- 
employment in the United States made the gap between real incomes 
there and in Western Europe so small in the pre-war decade. The level 
of activity inthe United States will also be one of the major factors 
affecting the ease with which the disequilibrium between primary and 
secondary production can be dealt with, but there are, of course, otliers. 
One of these is the willingness (or unwillingness) of the manufacturing 
countries to abandon the artificial support of branches of agriculture in 
which costs of production are high, while another is the extent to 
which manufacturing industries are developed in the world at large— 
especially in countries hitherto devoted mainly to primary production. 
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Given prosperity i in the United States, some moderation in the agricul- 
tural protection policies of the manufacturing countries, and a further 
increase in the supply of industrial goods relatively to the supply of 
primary products, the attractiveness of the Americas and the Antipodes 
to emigrants from all parts of Europe should be much greater than it 
was in the pre-war decade. In so far as any or all of these three factors 
fail, the incentive to migrate will be reduced. 

A further factor to be considered is the prosperity of Europe, for, 
although history tends to show that migration is more powerfully 
affected by the pull of prosperity elsewhere than by the push of depres- 
sion at home, the latter is not, of course, unimportant. A depression 
with much and prolonged unemployment in Europe would naturally 
tend to accelerate emigration (provided that conditions elsewhere were 
better). Much may depend, too, on the policies adopted for bringing 
about a permanent rise in income-levels in Eastern Europe. If capital 
is obtainable there for appropriate policies of agricultural improvement 
and for industrialization, the resulting economic improvement may 
reduce the incentive to emigrate—the rapid rise in standards of living 
in Japan in the last half-century has certainly been a major factor in 
rendering emigration from that country negligible. This is to be offset 
against the general effect of industrialization (mentioned in the last 
paragraph) in raising the profitability of agriculture, and so the 
attractiveness of many overseas countries. Indeed, it is probable that, 
if the means of raising the standard of living at home are av ailable, 
many governments will be hostile to emigration (even though their 
countries are, technically, over-populated), since nationalistic sentiment 
generally favours the development of a populous community, provided 
that very severe and evident disadvantages are not attached to it— 
and often even if they are. Will these means be available? 

It is clear that the standard of living in practically any community 
can be raised by applying sufficient amounts of capital—always if no 
interest has to be paid out of the community as a result, and usually 
even if it has. If the government is strong enough, it can raise the 
necessary capital at home, either by taxation (which does away with 
the subsequent necessity for paying interest at all) or by internal loans, 
the interest-payment on which is only a matter of transfer within the 
community. If the Government is less strong, if it encounters exchange 
difficulties in obtaining the foreign machinery, etc., which is needed, 
or if the development is in the hands of people who are anxious simply 
to borrow in the cheapest market, regardless of whether it is internal or 
external (an eminently sensible policy in regard to any development 
with good economic prospects), then it is probable that the capital will 
be borrowed partly, at least, from abroad, in which case some net 
benefit will probably still be derived from it, because wages etc. are 
likely to be raised as a result of the investment concerned even though 
the profits from it are not sufficient to pay the interest expected on the 
foreign loan. Thus, especially if the wealthier countries are prepared 
to lend, but also even if they are not, there will probably be vigorous 
attempts by the Governments of European countries (especially the less 
developed ones in the south and east) to raise standards of living by the 
‘pplication of capital, and, in these circumstances, emigration may not 
te regarded very favourably by them, 
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It does not necessarily follow, however, that prosperity in the Ne 
World would not strongly attract emigrants from Europe, in spit 
of their rising standards of living. It must be remembered that th 
great emigrations from Western Europein the last century took place ij 
spite of rapidly rising standards of living here, and that one of th 
reasons why there has been so little emigration from Japan is that th 


entry of the Japanese into all the countries very much wealthier thal, 


their homeland was forbidden. In any case, it is clear that to obstruc 
emigration from an over-populated country, no matter how rapid| 
its standard of living is being raised by internal development, i 
generally to sacrifice the possibility of raising that standard still faste 
and that to apply capital in places where it is less productive simp 
because the people are there, when both it and the people concerned 
might be transferred to places where it (and they) would be mor 
productive, is only a second-best policy. 


So much for the economic factors which are likely to affect thd 


attitudes of Governments and potential migrants in the countries o 


emigration. The corresponding factors which are likely to affect thas 
attitudes of authorities in countries of immigration are even mor@}, 


important. In the second article of this series, attention was called t¢ 
some of the factors which have made for the drastic restriction o 
immigration in the United States and elsewhere, and it is clear that the 
consist largely of powerful sectional interests which will probabl 
continue to have a strong influence on policy. The one thing whic 
might be expected to have an appreciable effect in making the attitudé 
to immigration in the decade or two after the war more favourable i 
success in maintaining fairly full employment in the countries con 
cerned. Given this, the realization that the natural growth of popula 
tion was rapidly slowing down might well lead to a gradual raising 0 
the immigration quotas in the United States (though probably not fo 
quite a long time) and to a corresponding, and perhaps earlier lifting 0 
restrictions elsewhere. 

Another main factor which might make increased immigration pos 


sible (chiefly in the British Dominions and Latin America)—and oné 


which is probably essential if greater ease of immigration is to be at al 
long-lived—is the proper and intelligent regulation of national (or 
better still, of world) development. In the past, the British Dominion 
and Latin America have tended to take their immigrants in large gulps 
each gulp being associated with the greatly increased production 0 
some commodity for export. The digestion of each mouthful has led td 
a worsening of the country’s terms of external trade, due to a glut 0 
the commodity concerned, as a result of which the digestive capacit! 
of the country has then been low for some considerable time. It 1 
clear that, if immigrants were directed into all occupations in the righ 
proportions, no serious dislocation of the country’s internal or externa 
economy need be caused; though the general level of activity would stil 
be liable to be upset if adequate measures were not taken to steady It 
and if the rate of immigration itself were not fairly steady. The ideal 


then, is a steady rate of intake of immigrants, so distributed amon 
occupations as to develop the economic structure of the country, and 
its external economic relations, on the lines which give the best /¢ 
capita real income as the result of home production and foreign trade 
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The actual rate of intake would have to be governed by the rate at 
shich capital became available, and was needed to bring about the 
xtension of the community. 

It is not suggested, of course, that it would be easy, or even possible, 
o realize this ideal at all fully, but it seems certain that the concept of 
the ideal itself has often been lacking in the past, and that the mere 
krasping of it should enable many of the worst mistakes to be avoided. 
he study of the general ratios between entries to different occupations 
yhich should be maintained to prevent violent dislocation, while at 
he same time promoting gradual transformation of the economic 
ructure in the most desirable direction, is one of the most profitable 
that could be undertaken on behalf of countries of immigration—or, 
for that matter, countries with a high natural rate of population growth. 

It seems, then, that migration has an enormous part to play in the 
post-war world, if it is allowed to do so. Government regulation of 
economic life, which makes it easier in many ways to dispense with 
nigration, need not, in fact, chokeit. Indeed, the strangling of migration 
as of trade) in the inter-war period was quite largely due to the fact 
that national policies of intervention were unco-ordinated and marred 
y lack of either experience or sound doctrine; if they are more co- 
dinated and directed on theoretically sound lines in the light of exper- 
ace, there is no reason to suppose that they will not result in a con- 
iderable promotion and increase of beneficial movements of population, 
ss well as of goods. To expel Nature with a pitchfork may be very. 
@huch worse than leaving her alone, but regulating her with instruments 
{ precision is likely to be much better. 





A. J.B. 


OLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 
A Day-To-DAy RECORD 


Dec. 24.—Admiral Darlan was assassinated at the High Commissariat 
a young man, described as of French nationality with an Italian 
other. 

Morocco radio broadcast a statement made by Admiral Darlan to 
he press shortly before his death in which he said that it was essential 
mat all Frenchmen should unite in the struggle against Germany; 
bey could not oppose each other because they all had the same aim— 
liberate themselves. He realized that there were many Frenchmen 
kiting the Axis each in his own way, but it was absolutely necessary 
ut they should all unite. When the American landing took place the 
. African High Command carried out the orders they had received 
m Marshal Pétain to defend the Empire, but when Darlan realized 
ut further resistance would only lead to useless bloodshed and would 
anger Franco-American friendship, he gave the order to cease fire. 
‘and Gen. Giraud were acting in perfect agreement. They had no 
ntion of forming a Government in N. Africa, and were merely 
ktching over French interests, he himself acting as a trustee of the 
viul authorities ard of the national treasury. ‘The hour has struck 
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when all Frenchmen must unite, whoever they be, Bronchial of al 
ages, of all beliefs, from right and left, workers and employers—a] 
must come together in the common struggle,” he concluded. ‘Then, 
once again, victory for France will be a victory for all humanity’”’. 

Dec. 25.—A French court martial condemned the assassin of Admira 
Darlan to death. 

Dec. 26.—The assassin was executed by a firing squad. Gen. Bergeret 
stated in a broadcast from Algiers that Darlan had been ‘‘the victim of 
an assassination inspired by those who did not forgive him for respond 
ing to the wishes of the French people by continuing the fight at the 
side of the Allies’. He announced that Gen. Giraud, as C.-in-C. had 
assumed responsibility for the maintenance of order. 

Gen. Giraud told a press correspondent, in reply to questions, that 
N. Africa could put about 300,000 troops into action, and that he 
expected equipment, particularly aircraft, from the U.S.A. in January 
These French forces would be prepared to fight side by side with the 
Allies in an invasion of Europe, they were prepared to cooperate an 
consolidate with the forces of Gen. de Gaulle, and full military co 
operation between the Allies applied to the French Fleet units at 
Alexandria and elsewhere. He said that France had the fullest con 
fidence in America, and believed that she would supply her force 
with the most modern arms, which they desperately needed. 

Mr. Hull’s denunciation of the assassination. (See U.S.A.). 

Dec. 27.—It was announced that Gen. Giraud had been elected Hig 
Commissioner by the Imperial Council. He issued an order of the da‘ 
calling on all Frenchmen in N. Africa unanimously to stand in unit) 
behind him. “There is only one thing that counts—France and he 
Empire. There is only one aim—victory,” he said. 

Fighting French statement in London. (See France.) 

Dec. 28.—Gen. Giraud deprived of his nationality by Marsha 
Pétain; also Gens. Barré and Bergeret. (See France.) 

Dec. 30.—U.S. statement on shortage of food and clothing i 
N. Africa. (See U.S.A.) 

Gen. Giraud announced that 12 persons had been arrested in Algier 
in connexion with a plot not only to kill Darlan, but also the Genera 
himself and Mr. Murphy, President Roosevelt’s personal representative 
The arrested persons were under preventive arrest, and would not bé 
executed. He had only ordered the arrests when he knew without doub 
that there were to be further assassinations, and he described them as 4 
matter of “interior cleaning, which in any case is entirely a Frenc 
affair’. The arrested persons included some who had helped the Allie 
landings, but also people who had helped the Germans, and _polic 
officials who had neglected their duty, and he stated that the questio 
whether the arrested men helped the Allied landings or not did no 
come into the picture. He said, “If we are to fight well at the fron 
there must be complete order behind the lines. Order cannot be called 
complete when a High Commissioner such as Adm. Darlan is murdere« 
I would like to believe that the murder was the attack of a lunatic 
but such a man must not be allied with those who have other idea 
and perhaps other plans”. Therefore he had taken the precaution 9 
arresting other suspicious persons, following the French principle tha 
it was better to prevent than to punish. ‘‘For me there is but one enemy) 
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—Germany—and I do not wish that anything which might help Ger- 
many should be left unpunished. On the day when all Frenchmen, 
whether serving with Gen. de Gaulle, or prisoners in Germany, or those 
in France, or those in Africa, are united—on that day we shall be sure 
of victory’’.. He appealed to American journalists to impress on their 
wuntry that the French Army in Africa was waiting impatiently for 
the promised equipment. 

Jan. 1, 1943.—It was announced in Algiers that Gen. Giraud had 
cided, as a means of aiding union, to release a number of persons 
tained on account of “certain political threats’. ‘“These liberations 
have been decided on with all impartiality, without reference to their 
ideology but inspired solely by their war records and the proofs of 
patriotism they have given in diverse circumstances’’ it was stated. 
President Roosevelt’s promise of ‘‘every possible assistance’ to 
Gen. Giraud. (See U.S.A.) Gen. Giraud, in reply, said that thanks to 
\merican war material the re-created French Army would be able to 
ight again at the side of her Allies for the liberation of France and 
furope and for the establishment of a lasting peace. 

American supplies of consumer goods arriving. (See U.S.A.) 

M. Boisson returned to Dakar. 

Jan. 2.—Gen. de Gaulle’s proposal to Gen. Giraud for a meeting to 
vt up one central French authority. (See France.) 

Jan. 3.—A spokesman for Gen. Giraud stated that on Dec. 29 14, 
ind not 12 persons were arrested; he said these arrests had two purposes 
nly, to clear up certain circumstances of Adm. Darlan’s death, and to 
ietermine whether his death was to be followed by others. They had 
0 political character and followed a procedure common in France, 
mown as “administrative internment’’, i.e. the authorities were 
empowered to “‘remove’’ rather than to arrest suspicious people when 
ihe security of the State was at stake. A number of prisoners, the 
majority of whom would be those of Communist tendencies and trade 
mionists arrested before Nov. 8, were to be released by a New Year 
der of Gen. Giraud. “‘We are prepared to release all those who give 
n undertaking not to engage in political activity until after the war,”’ 
te continued. “We are not asking anyone to abandon his political 
‘liefs, but they must understand that they must restrain themselves 
while we are at war’. He added that Gen. Giraud’s policy was to act 
i the basic laws of the Third Republic, supplemented by a certain 
number of necessary decrees. ““The world must realize’, he concluded, 
that after two years of uninterrupted Axis propaganda complete 
der in N. Africa cannot be attained in a few days’. 

Replying to questions asto a possible agreement with Gen. de Gaulle 
fe said, “It is the definite desire of the people at the head of affairs in 

. Africa to come to an agreement with all Frenchmen who are fighting 
“ainst Germany’”’. 

Mr. Macmillan arrived to take up his duties as Resident British 
inister at Allied headquarters. 

Jan. 4.—The French High Command announced that German air- 
raft had dropped natives by parachute behind the French lines; they 
ad all been executed, after having faced a military tribunal, and large 
ums of money had been distributed to all those whose information or 

tion led to their arrest. 
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Morocco radio broadcast a statement by M. Boisson in which he said 
that the Allied landings in N. Africa had put France on the road tof “ 
victory, and that he was sure that the high officials of the American 
military mission would facilitate French ,co-operation in the war off ‘* 
liberation. ‘““The tempo of our activities will accelerate in the near 
future”, he said. ‘We must no longer live with bowed heads, we must 
no longer live in an atmosphere of torpid passivity, but our eyes must 
be fixed on the wonderful goal which destiny has offered to us’. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS - 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC fro 

Hit and run raids on coastal towns were made in daylight on several Ka 
occasions, resulting in some fatal injuries and a certain amount of 
damage in East Anglia and at places on the south and south-west sk) 
coast. On Dec. 22 2 raiders were destroyed off the coast, on Dec. 24 gm thu 
more, on Jan. 2 one, and on Jan. 4, 2. The heaviest attack 
on targets in enemy territory were those on Munich (Dec. 21 night) Lik 
Lorient (Dec. 30 day) and St. Nazaire (Jan. 3 day), but raids were alsq@ ™° 
made on N.W. Germany (Dec. 31 night) and the Ruhr (Jan. 3 night) Mil 
At Munich 12 aircraft were lost, at Lorient 3, and at St. Nazaire 7 W@\ 
At the last two many enemy fighters were destroyed and damaged 
including 38 at St. Nazaire. Attacks were also made daily ogg Stor 
railways, goods trains, canal traffic, docks, airfields, and shipping off th¢ 
enemy coast. In Holland tugs and barges were sunk and Den Heldeg§ 4 
docks bombed, and in France St. Malo, Abbeville, and other centres off Tail 
traffic were heavily attacked. During these intruder patrols and in th 
laying of mines in enemy waters 4 enemy aircraft were destroyed, an 
8 British fighters were lost. on t 
On Dec. 22 the U.S. H.Q. announced that in the attack on Romillgg ith 
on Dec. 20 44 German aircraft were destroyed. were 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the destroyers Blean and Fira the | 
drake and the corvette Snapdragon; also the scuttling of an Ax! from 
blockade runner when intercepted in the Atlantic, and the capture a tue. 
her crew. On Dec. 26 it announced that a convoy bound for the U.Kggj 2G 
had been attacked for 4 days by U-boats, and that the destroyer /am and 
and the escort ship Viscount had destroyed 2 and damaged others | 
them. On Dec. 31 it announced that early that day surface units ha 
been in action in Northern Waters against an enemy force and ha 
damaged a cruiser, which withdrew, and a destroyer, which was !a 
seen in a sinking condition. The Germans stated that the action too 
place near Bear Is., in the Barents Sea, where warships attacked 
convoy, scored torpedo hits on 4 ships, sank a destroyer, and damag¢ 
several cruisers and destroyers, one German destroyer being |os 
They also stated (Dec. 31) that in attacks during several months, 1 
before reported, their surface craft had sunk, in all seas, 31 Alhie 
cargo ships, and claimed that in U-boat attacks on a convoy off t 
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Azores (sailing south from the U.K.) 19 cargo ships, a destroyer, and a 
corvette had been sunk, and in other parts of the Atlantic a further 15. 

In a review of the operations of Fighter Command in 1942, it was 
stated that 738 German aircraft had been destroyed, 443 of them on 
the enemy side of the Channel. Fighter Command lost 593 aircraft, 
but 49 pilots were saved. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The Russian offensive on the Middle Don front made remarkable 
progress just before Christmas, and on Dec. 23 it was announced that 
since Dec. 16 36,600 prisoners had been taken, with 143 tanks, 1,805 
guns, 2,849 machine guns, 7,414 lorries, 1,151 motor cycles, 5,800 
horses, and large quantities of other weapons, while 85 aircraft, 120 
tanks, 235 guns, over 1,000 lorries, and 900 wagons of supplies had been 
destroyed. On Dec. 22 it was estimated that 8,000 of the enemy had 
been killed, and on Dec. 23 6,000. The Russians had now advanced 
from 75 to 100 miles, recovering, among other places, Popovka, 
Kamenka (S.W. of Kantemirovka), Kobychino, Baranikovka (S.W. of 
Millerovo), Olkhovy Rog (N.E. of Millerovo), Bolshinskaya, and Sulin- 
sky. Progress was also made to places north-west and west of Millerovo, 
thus coming near to surrounding that important rail junction. On 
Dec. 26 the capture of Tatsinskaya, on the line running east from 
Likhovaya to Stalingrad, where 300 aircraft on an aerodrome and 50 
more on a train fell into Russian hands, and of Tarasovka (south of 
Millerovo) and Markovka (S.W. of Kantemirovka and west of the rail- 
way line). The total of prisoners was now 56,000, and the new captures 
included 351 aircraft, 178 tanks, 1,927 guns, 850 mortars, and 310 
stores of food and equipment. In addition, 117 aircraft, 172 tanks, and 
268 guns had been destroyed. The Russians now held all the triangular 
area—of some 20,000 sq. miles—bounded by the Don, the trans-Don 
railway, and the Voronezh-Rostov line except for the region east of 
Kamensk (on the Donetz) while they were also across the Voronezh line 
at Kantemirovka and further to the south-west. On Dec. 27 Chertkovo, 
on the same line some 25 miles south of Kantemirovka, was captured, 
with 7 nearby villages, and about 100 miles of this important railway 
were now stated to be in Russian hands. Unofficial reports described 
the Russian forces as thrusting one spearhead due west along the line 
from Millerovo towards Voroshilovgrad, and another, further north, 
due west from Markovka into the Ukraine. Though Millerovo was still 
inGerman hands the Russians were well west of the railway both north 
and south of it. 

Equally important operations were taking place on the railway S.W. 
of Stalingrad. The Russians announced on Dec. 25 that a German 
attack from Kotelnikovo begun on Dec. 12 with 7 divisions, including 
3 tank divisions, had been held up and then smashed, with the loss of 
10,000 men, 268 aircraft, 320 tanks, and 160 guns. Next day Zhutovo 
and Chilekov railway stations were taken and then Gremychaya, 
followed by Kotelnikovo itself on Dec. 29, with considerable booty, 
including a train full of tanks. Between Dec. 12 and 27, according to 
the Russian report, 17,000 of the enemy were killed, 507 tanks destroyed 
or captured, 278 aircraft destroyed, and 376 guns destroyed or cap- 
tured. Simultaneously with this success the Russians began an 
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offensive in the Ergeni Hills and caaiuned Youn Torquay: ad 
Zavetnoe, on the Sal River, the last-named the centre town of the 
Kalmuk area. On Dec. 30 the advance was reported to be making good 
progress there, and 3 more places, with the H.Q. of 2 German infantry 
divisions, were captured. Remontnoe was among the towns occupied, 
and this placed the Russians astride 5 caravan trails and west of Elista, 
the Kalmuk capital, which was entered on Jan. 1. Before this, however, 
the Russians, pushing due south between these two places, had reached 
Priutnoye, some 25 miles further south, at the eastern end of Lake 
Manych. Meanwhile, progress continued down the line from Kotel- 
nikovo, and by Dec. 30 Semichnaya, and next day Zimovniki were 
taken, the latter 50 miles beyond Kotelnikovo. Further details of the 
fighting on this sector were issued on Jan. 1, when it was stated that the 
Germans advanced 36 miles in the first 12 days of their offensive. On 
Dec. 15-17 a violent battle took place at Birukovsky, where the Russians 
narrowly escaped defeat. On Dec. 24 reinforcements reached them and 
a counter-attack was at once launched which pushed the enemy back 
to the Aksai River, and in 3 days recovered all the ground lost, killing 
or capturing some 26,000 Axis troops. 

On the central front Russian pressure was maintained, and on Jan. | 
the capture of Velikiye Luki was announced, with the annihilation of 
the garrison after desperate fighting in the streets. Since then the 
Russians have been attacking north of the town, westward towards 
Novosokolniki junction, and southward towards Nevel. They also 
improved their position west of Rzhev, and crushed attempts by the 
Germans to break out. Finally, in the Caucasus, on Dec. 24 the Russians 
began attacking S.E. of Nalchik, and captured Alagir and Krasnogorsk, 
thus getting control of the Ossetian highway. Striking from west of 
Ordzhonikidze they advanced 20 miles north-westward. On Dec. 
they announced the crossing of the Terek, with the capture of Reece TS, 
next day the capture of Chikola, and on Jan. 3 that of Mozdok and 
Malgobek, south of it, on the line to Ordzhonikidze. 

In the other sectors slow but steady progress was reported in turning 
the Germans out of buildings, etc., in the factory area of Stalingrad 
and in increasing the pressure on the remains of the 22 divisions trapped 
between the Volga and the Don. Large numbers of transport aircraft 
taking supplies to this army were shot down by the Russians. 

A review of the operations since Nov. 19, issued on Dec. 31, stated 
that in 6 weeks in the Stalingrad area, the Middle Don, and in the area 
to the south-west the enemy lost 175,000 killed and 137,650 captured, 
and 95,000 had been killed and 72,400 captured in the Stalingrad area 
alone. On the approaches to the city 7 Rumanian, 2 cavalry, and | tank 
division had been routed, and 2 German infantry and 1 tank division 
defeated. 1,792 tanks and 2,235 guns were captured, and 725 aircraft 
and 937 tanks destroyed. 

In the whole of the area to the south of Stalingrad 22 divisions had 
been surrounded and 36 routed, while captures included 542 air- 
craft, 2,064 tanks, 4,451 guns, 8,161 machine guns, 15,954 mortars, 
3,403 anti-tank guns, and 434 stores, besides much other material, 
ammunition, etc. Material destroyed included 1,249 aircraft, 1,187 
tanks, 1,459 guns, 755 mortars, and 2,708 machine guns. Russian figures 
of aircraft destroyed were, for week ended Dec. 26, 176 German 
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including 70 transport stineid and 55 Russian, and for week ended 
jan. 2, 266 German (98 transports) and 122 Russian. 
' The Germans stated on Dec. 23 that the isolated actions on the Middle 
Jon were merging more and more into one vast defensive battle, but 
the enemy drive had now lost its force, owing to the cross fire of the 
\xis strong points, and a terrific toll had been taken of the Russian 
tanks and assault columns. They continued to report the defeat of 
enemy attacks in all sectors, but on Dec. 27 admitted a withdrawal, 
cording to plan, south of Nalchik. Elsewhere they claimed that all 
the Russian attacks had been thrown back, in particular, south-east of 
lake Ilmen, where the Russians had not reported any offensive 
perations. On Dec. 29, in a review of the year, they claimed the cap- 
sure of 1 million prisoners, and the capture or destruction of 10,000 
tanks and 10,000 guns. On Dec. 31 they reported that transport air- 
raft were supplying their advanced forces, the first admission regarding 
the situation of the army between the Volga and the Don, and next day 
stated that in the middle reaches of the Don ‘‘operations for the purpose 
{linking up the advanced bases of our troops are continuing accord- 
ng to plan’, and the stubborn Russian resistance had been broken. 
At Velikiye Luki the enemy were attacking persistently, but the 
garrison was offering stubborn resistance, and up to Jan 4 they had not 
admitted the loss of the town, merely reporting a shortening and 
straightening of their lines in the area covering it and the towns of 
Novosokolniki and Nevel. 





MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Malta was almost entirely free from attacks, though Axis aircraft 
approached the coast occasionally, and on Dec. 27 one was shot down. 
On Dec. 23 it was announced that large supplies had been landed there, 
without major interference from the enemy, who lost at least 1 U-boat 
in attempts to intervene. Several Axis supply ships were sunk or set 
n fire—2 off Sicily on Dec. 21 and 30 nights, 2, and probably a des- 
troyer, off Sardinia, one of large tonnage probably, off Naples, and one 
iit Pantellaria. 

Heavy raids were made on Tymbaki, Heraklion and other airfields 
in Crete, Naples and Taranto harbours (Dec. 24 night), Palermo (Jan. 
|night) and Suda Bay, Crete. Heraklion was attacked 3 times, and 
seat damage done. 

The Axis claimed the sinking of 2 destroyers, 4 submarines, a U.S. 
munition ship, and 3 transports in convoy off Cyrenaica. 


NORTH AFRICA 

In Libya Sirte was occupied on Dec. 25, and by the end of the 
nonth British patrols were reported to be active 50 miles further west. 
They had crossed the Wadi Bei el Kebir and were in contact with the 
Axis rearguards, but it was not known whether Rommel’s main force 
intended to make a stand in the Buerat area or possibly on the Wadi 
‘lZem-Zem. For many miles west of Sirte the road was blown up at 
‘equent intervals and airfields ploughed up by the Germans. Allied 
aircraft attacked their transport and troops columns as far west as 
luara, destroying many vehicles. Surprise raids were also made on 
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Hon airfield, 150 miles inland from Tripoli on Dec. 21 and 24, and 
several grounded aircraft destroyed. 

In the Fezzan French forces moving up from Lake Chad were 
engaged with the Italians, and a bomber reconnaissance squadron 
attacked Murzuk, and Sebha, north of it. 

In Tunisia Allied activity was chiefly directed, according to the 
published reports, to making the Axis ports unusable, and persistent 
bombing was stated, on Jan. 2, to have put all of them out of action 
except Bizerta and Gabes. Ships were sunk and set on fire at Tunis 
and oil stores at La Goulette set alight, and railways near Sfax and 
Gabes badly damaged. British and U.S. forces were in contact with 
the enemy east of Mejez el Bab, and heavy fighting took place on 
Dec. 24 and 25. A height was captured from the Germans, but lost 
again, and had to be stormed 3 times before the British forces could 
consolidate their position; on Dec. 29, however, it was announced that 
the height had been evacuated, and on Jan. 1 it was added that the 
Allied line had been stabilized on a 60 mile line from Mateur and 
through Tebourba and Mejez el Bab to Pont du Fahs, where the 
French were engaged in heavy fighting, and beat off several strong 
attacks. In south Tunisia the French also scored some successes 
between Pichon and Kairouan, making progress towards the latter 
with the support of U.S. aircraft. On Dec. 30 it was announced that 
U.S. troops were now within 40 miles of Gabes, the southernmost port 
of the country. On Jan. 3 the French beat off, with heavy loss, a 
German attack on Fondouk, south of Pichon. 

In air operations the Allies destroyed at least 84 Axis aircraft and 
severely damaged many more. This included 4 shot down over 
Benghazi, when the port was raided on Dec. 21 night. Of the total no 
less than 30 were destroyed on Jan 2 at La Goulette and in Axis raids 
on Bone and elsewhere. Allied losses totalled 33. On Dec. 27 it was 
announced that up to the previous day, since Nov. 8, 277 Axis aircraft 
had been destroyed, and 114 of the Allies lost. 

At sea it was announced on Dec. 23 that submarines had torpedoed 
2 supply ships, sinking one, if not both, in the Tunis-Bizerta area, and 
that naval units had sunk a small supply ship in the Gulf of Gabes. In 
the gulf of Hammamet submarines later sank 2 small supply ships 
and torpedoed a tanker. 

The Germans reported successes both in Libya and Tunisia, including 
the annihilation of British shock troops in Tripolitania, and the capture 
of important positions with many prisoners in north Tunisia. Raids 
on Bone and Philippeville were stated to have done great damage, in 
some of which as many as 17 Allied ’planes were claimed as destroyed 
on one day. On Jan. 3 they reported the destruction of 15 British 
aircraft in air combat, without loss to themselves, while the Italian 
report of that day claimed 22 shot down. On Dec. 3) night Casablanca 
was raided. The Italians stated (Jan. 3) that enemy thrusts in Fezzan 
had been stopped “by the tenacious resistance of the valorous gar- 
risons’”. - 

In East Africa on Dec. 28 the acting Governor of French Somaliland 
signed an agreement with the British and Fighting French repre- 
sentatives from British Somaliland adherring to the United Nations 
as part of Fighting France. 
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PACIFIC AREA 

In Papua steady progress was made, with the aid of aircraft and 
tanks, with the task of reducing the enemy positions at Buna, and on 
Dec. 22 the capture was announced of the air strip just constructed by 
the Japanese. Two days later the main positions were pierced on both 
flanks, and part of the old Buna airfield was occupied and 20 aircraft 
captured. On Dec. 27 heavy air attacks were made by the Japanese 
on the Alfied positions, but 19 were shot down by U.S. fighters that day 
and 31 or more during the week-end, 26-28. On Dec. 29 further ground 
was gained, especially in the vicinity of the airfield, and next day the 
enemy positions between the Buna Government station or Mission and 
Giropa Point were cut in two. On Jan. 2 the Government station was 
taken, in bitter fighting in which 650 Japanese were killed, and Giropa 
Point was cleared. Elsewhere in New Guinea 2 cargo ships disguised as 
islands were set on fire at Finschafen and a third similarly disguised 
was sunk 90 miles from that port. Off Salamaua a destroyer was sunk, 
off Gasmata a 5,000 ton transport, and off Arawe (also in New Britain) 
a cargo ship, all just before Christmas. Repeated raids on Rabaul 
severely damaged many vessels, 7 transports or cargo ships being almost 
certainly sunk, and a large cruiser set on fire (Dec. 27 night). Gasmata, 
Lae, and Madang were also bombed heavily on several nights, and on 
Dec. 29 Kavieng, New Ireland. In a raid on Lae on Dec. 30 20 enemy 
aircraft were destroyed. 

In the Solomons U.S. aircraft made repeated and heavy raids on the 
Munda area, where the Japanese were concentrating a large naval 
force. In one attack (Dec. 24) 14 enemy interceptor aircraft -were 
destroyed. Raids were also made on shipping sighted off Vangunu Is., 
in the New Georgia group, where 2 cargo vessels were sunk, and off 
Rendova, in the same group, where 1 destroyer was sunk and another 
left on fire. Shipping was also bombed and hit in the Buin area of 
Bougainville Is. 

Other objectives attacked included airfields in Portuguese Timor 
and shipping off the north coast of the island, the airfield at Koepang, 
where 21 aircraft were destroyed or damaged, and Rekata Bay, Santa 
Isabel Is. On Dec. 23 night, U.S. bombers made a very heavy attack 
on Wake Is., causing enormous fires and returning without loss. 

On Jan. 2 U.S. Navy H.Q. announced that submarines had recently 
sunk, at places not specified, 2 large, 1 medium, and 1 small cargo ship, 
a passenger ship, a transport, and a tanker. Raids on Kiska were also 
made on Dec. 20, 26, 29, 30, and 31 and Jan. 1, with the loss of only 
5 aircraft. On Dec. 24 the loss off Timor of the Australian minesweeper 
Armidale was announced. 

The Japanese Navy Minister announced on Dec. 27 that the Allied 
Navies had now lost 11 battleships, 11 aircraft carriers, 46 cruisers, 
48 destroyers, 93 submarines, 54 other vessels, and 3,853 aircraft; also 
424 cargo ships sunk and 503 captured. In addition, 9 battleships, 
4 carriers, 19 cruisers, 23 destroyers, 60 submarines, and 39 other 
vessels had been heavily damaged. The Japanese losses were 1 battle- 
ship, 3 carriers, 4 cruisers, 15 destroyers, 9 submarines, and 20 other 
craft, with 65 cargo ships and 568 aircraft; vessels seriously damaged 
were 1 battleship, 2 carriers, 3 cruisers, 9 destroyers, 1 submarine, and 
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10 other ships. In the area of New Britain and the Solomons alone 905 
Allied aircraft had been destroyed. 


Sino-Japanese War. A few reports of fighting in Chekiang and 
Kiangsi were received, including one of the destruction of the Japanese 
garrison at Kiangshan, in East Chekiang, and another of the slaughter 
by the Japanese of 1,000 of the population of Linchuan, East Kiangsi. 
Fighting also occurred in the hills along the north bank of the Yangtze 
between Hankow and Kiukiang, where Chienshan, in the south foothills 
was captured by the Chinese. The Chinese were stated to be counter- 
attacking at Taihu, near the Hupeh-Anhwei border, against a Japanese 
advance with 2 columns converging on Yingshan. On Jan. 3 the Chinese 
reported the loss of Macheng, between Hankow and the intersection of 
the Hupeh and Anhwei borders. 

On Dec. 25 Japanese forces landed on the Kwangtung coast, N.E. of 
Swatow and pushed towards Takang, but after 2 or 3 days fighting 
were forced to retire. On Dec. 26 U.S. aircraft bombed Bangkok docks, 
arsenal, and airfields, without loss. The Japanese made several raids on 
towns and airfields in Yunnan, in one of which they lost 8 aircraft. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Frequent raids were made on the Akyab region and on airfields and 
rail centres in Central Burma, including Magwe, Monywa, Meiktila, 
Heho, Toungoo, and Shwebo. Rangoon docks and the Mingaladon air- 
field were also bombed on Dec. 20, 22, and 29, a cargo ship being blown 
up and a tanker left in flames at Rangoon. Lashio was also attacked 
by U.S. aircraft 3 times in Christmas week, and great damage done. 
Only 6 aircraft were reported missing, most of the raids being carried 
out without loss. 

On Dec. 24th Japanese attacked the British positions north of Akyab, 
but were driven off with loss, and on Dec. 28 a British column reached 
the Chindwin valley, and now held the valley of the Kabaw, a tributary. 
On Dec. 30 clashes with the enemy occurred east and west of the Mayu 
River, near Rathedaung. A review of the operations in December 
showed that U.S. aircraft raided Rangoon 5 times and Lashio 4. The 
Allies made 66 air attacks on places in Burma, and the Japanese made 
16, including 5 on Calcutta and 8 on Chittagong. The Calcutta raids 
took place in the 8 days ending on Dec. 27 night, and diminished in 
strength. The damage reported was not great; the casualties in the 
first 3 raids included 25 people killed. 

On Dec. 20 night naval units in the Bay of Bengal bombed and shelled 
Japanese installations on Sabang Is., just off the northern end of 
Sumatra, and caused large fires and explosions. 
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AFGHANISTAN 
Dec. 25.—Saadabad Pact extended. (See Turkey.) 


ARGENTINA 

Dec, 22.—The Latvian Chargé d’Affaires denied to the press that 
Latvia was a satellite of the Axisand might give her quota for diplomatic 
wireless messages in secret code to any Axis Embassy. 

Dec. 28.—The police announced at Sanjavier that they had found a 
large cache of arms and ammunition buried on the bank of the Uruguay 
river, in the Misiones region. 

Dec. 29.—The papers Critica and Argentine Libre were suspended, 
the former for 5 days for criticizing the Foreign Minister for failing to 
take decisive action after disclosures of German espionage in Argentina, 
and the latter until further notice for printing an article by a Socialist 
deputy protesting against Nazi infiltration in the universities. 

Dec. 31.—British Foreign Office statement deploring the Govern- 
ment’s policy of neutrality. (See Great Britain.) The Government 
prohibited the publication of this statement. U.S. agreement with 
statement. (See U.S.A.) 

Jan. 1, 1943.—The Government issued a reply to the British Foreign 
Office announcement in which it said that on Dec. 15 the Buenos Aires 
newspaper La Nacion had published a telegram from London trans- 
cribing an article from the South American Journal praising Argentina. 
The Foreign Information Department reproduced this article in its 
bulletin of Dec. 25, without suggesting that it represented the British 
official view. The Government therefore ‘“‘deplored the grave error” 
of the British Foreign Office in attributing to an Argentine official 
publication what it had not suggested, and were astonished that the 
British Foreign Office had made observations about the political 
attitude of Argentina in terms which did not correspond with the 
friendly relations between both peoples. The reply also called the 
attention of the U.S. Government to the fact that the declaration of the 
Washington State Department judged Argentina’s international atti- 
tude one year after the conference at Rio had agreed to recommend the 
breaking off of relations with the Axis “according to each country’s 
position and circumstances in the continental conflict’’. 


AUSTRALIA 


Dec. 22.—Mr. Curtin announced that the Commonwealth Treasurer 
had been appointed Minister of Post-War Reconstruction, and the 
Minister of Commerce Minister of Commerce and Agriculture. 

Dec, 24.—Mr. Curtin, in a Christmas message to all Australians in 
the Forces, spoke of the gratitude of Australian civilians to them for 
their courage and determination in keeping their country inviolate. 
He told them they had a New Year message to deliver to Tojo, namely, 
that all the Australians and other British subjects imprisoned at 
Singapore, in the Philippines, Dutch Indonesians in the Dutch East 
Indies, and Chinese in occupied China, were going to be released, 
ann the message must be given to Tojo in bullets, bombs, and 
shells, 

Dec. 31.—Mr. Curtin stated in Sydney that the war in the Pacific 
was at a crucial stage, and warned the United Nations that the Federal 
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Government could see “‘only a hard road ahead with portents far from 
bright casting a heavy shadow on the New Year’. Japan was building up 
not only her capacity to wage war but also to resist an offensive, and she 
must be smashed before she gained strength to preserve her conquests. 


BELGIUM 

Dec. 28.—The Minister of Justice and Information announced in 
London that a “strike” of over 1,000 Belgian magistrates had begun 
on Dec. 12 as a protest against German interference with the administra- 
tion of justice. The strike began after the arrest of the magistrates of 
the Court of Appeal in Brussels, who had declared, in contravention 
of a German ban, that the German creation of a Greater Antwerp 
administrative district was illegal. 

Dec. 29.—The Minister for Colonies returned to London from the 
Belgian Congo. 

Jan. 1, 1943.—The. Germans issued a decree enforcing military 
conscription in Eupen, Malmedy, and St. Vith. 

It was learned that 10 hostages had been shot by the Germans because 
Brussels “‘failed to deliver up the persons who attacked an SS N.C.O.” 


BOLIVIA 

Dec. 27.—Several thousand miners returned to work in the tin mines 
following the strike which began on Dec. 14 for a 100 per cent increase 
of wages. Disturbances had followed the strike and had necessitated 
the declaration of martial law in the mining areas. Officials in La Paz 
alleged that the strikes were fomented by extremists, aided by Nazi 
agents, but this was denied by the labour leaders. 


BRAZIL 

Dec. 31.—President Vargas, speaking to members of the armed 
forces, stated that Brazil was preparing for active intervention on a 
fighting front. He said she would fulfil to the end her obligations of 
continental defence, and the duty of guarding Brazilian lives obliged 
the Government to consider the responsibilities of possible action 
beyond the continent. 

It was announced that the Navy was participating not only in 
coastal convoys but also in transatlantic convoy work. 

Jan. 1, 1943.—Senhor Joaquin Silva was appointed as first Minister 
to Iran. 


BULGARIA 

Dec. 30.—The German News Agency announced that 3 Bulgarian 
factory owners accused of making profits on the black market had been 
condemned to death in Sofia. 

Jan. 3, 1943.—It was learned that the War Minister had left for 


Hitler’s headquarters. 


CHINA 
Dec. 31.—Extension of stabilization agreement for 6 months by 
U.S. Government. (See U.S.A.) 
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CYPRUS 
Dec. 20.—Gen. Alexander arrived in Cyprus to inspect the defences. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Jan. 2, 1943.—It was announced that during 1942 German courts at 
Prague and Brno sentenced to death 1,940 political offenders. 


EGYPT 

Dec. 30.—Gen. Catroux arrived in Egypt. 

Jan. 1, 1943.—The Regent of Iraq stated in Cairo that Islam was 
the religion of liberty, equality, and justice, which were also the 
fundamentals of democracy and the Parliamentary system, and demo- 
cracy was, therefore, best suited to the Arab countries and most in 
accord with their traditions. 


FINLAND ; 


Dec. 22.—31 Members of Parliament voted against a proposal for 
granting full powers to President Ryti and his Government, and thus 
nullified the measure, since the Constitution forbade plenary powers to 
be granted if more than one-sixth of the Members objected. 

Dec. 29.—U.S. ban on Finnish information centre in New York. 
(See U.S.A.) 

The Government ordered the U.S. Legation in Helsinki to cease 
circulating the bulletins of the American Office of War Information. 

Jan. 3, 1943.—The Prime Minister stated that Finland would never 
declare war on the U.S.A., and he hoped nothing would cause the 
U.S.A. to declare war on Finland, who had already sufficient enemies. 


FRANCE 


Dec. 22.—Laval returned from his conference with Hitler. The Vichy 
Minister in Budapest resigned. 

Dec. 27.—The Fighting French headquarters in London issued a 
statement, following a conversation between Gen. de Gaulle, Gen. 
D’Astier de la Vigerie, who had just returned from N. Africa, and Mr. 
Churchill, announcing that on Dec. 26 the French National Com- 
mittee had discussed the consequences of the events in N. Africa 
“from the point of view of the union of the French people and the 
French Empire in war’. 

Dec. 28.—Gen. de Gaulle broadcast from London a message to 
France, in which he said iaat France had always wanted to win the 
war by the side of the Allies, and therefore the last Republican Govern- 
ment had intended to keep in the fight the resources which France 
still possessed after the military defeat in the home country. Profiting 
by the disorder which the disaster caused, the treacherous intrigues 
and conspiracies of those who opposed the sovereignty of the people 
had succeeded temporarily in forcing upon France, first, the capitula- 
tion, and then a régime of dictatorship and usurpation, but this was 
only an episode, which did not change the national will as expressed so 
long as it was free. This was the reason for the attitude adopted as early 
as June 18, 1940, by a great number of Frenchmen inside and outside 
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the country, and to-day the great mass of the nation was known to 
approve and uphold them. 

The National Committee, formed to assure the direction of the French 
effort and to represent provisionally the general interests of France, 
had been able to assemble little by little a great part of the Empire 
and important military forces, and had also secured from many foreign 
Powers guarantees concerning the integrity, independence, and great- 
ness of France. Thus France had never been out of the war, either de 
facto or de jure. Moreover a kind of mysticism with regard to French 
liberation had come into being within the nation and throughout the 
world. A renowned leader, Gen. Giraud, had now begun to draw into 
combat a part of the troops of N. Africa. Their comrades hoped that 
all who bore the arms of France might emerge into a single French 
army, navy, and air force. 

In N. Africa, in spite of 2} years of propaganda and measures of 
repression, the purest patriotic spirit was regaining its rights. The 
union of the whole Empire in the war was no longer merely desired, but 
perhaps would soon be realizable in conditions consonant with the 
will and dignity of the French people. But the participation of France 
in the war required that the nation’s total effort be united and directed, 
that the laws of France be applied, that her rights and interests be 
represented. An enlarged temporary power grouping all French forces 
inside and outside the country and in all French territories which were 
able to fight for liberation was necessary to national independence and 
unity until such time as the nation might be able to express her 
sovereign wishes. “Frenchmen have only one country”’, he concluded. 
“Tt is important to act so that Frenchmen may fight only one fight. 
France is and will remain one and indivisible”. 

Vichy radio announced that Gen. Giraud had been deprived of his 
nationality, and that Marshal Pétain had issued a declaration that the 
leaders who had surrendered French Africa to the English and Americans 
had disobeyed his orders to resist aggression and thereby had for- 
feited their honour and sacrificed the interests of France. Darlan, 
-owing to his former Government position, was able to make people 
think that he was exercising legal power, but no doubt was possible 
as regards Gen. Giraud. He had no legal authority, and Pétain refused 
him the right to speak and to act in his name. Vichy radio also 
announced that the former military commander of Tunisia, General 
Barré, and Gen. Bergeret, the assistant to the High Commissioner, had 
been deprived of their nationality. 

Dec. 29.—M. André Philip, Fighting French National Commissioner 
for the Interior and Labour, broadcast from London a call to all 
Frenchmen to unite in fighting the Axis. He said that since Nov. 16 
the French National Committee had not spoken on the radio, since it 
took no part in the negotiations with the Vichy delegates in N. Africa. 
Now the situation was modified, and possibilites were opened for 
collaboration and eventually for union among all authentic elements of 
French resistance. France was now participating in the inter-allied war 
effort, and Gen. de Gaulle and Gen. Giraud were the servants of the 
single French nation, seeking to achieve among the authentic elements 
of resistance a real unity. There must be a single French army, a single 
administration shared by all the various metropolitan or colonial 
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territories which had been liberated or rallied, and a single organization 
representing France at the conference tables of the United Nations., 
This unity must be brought about on the only possible legal basis of 
republican legality; this meant that there could not be admitted into 
this union the men who had collaborated with the enemy and who 
would seek to save their jobs by flying without risk to the side of 
victory. 

Dec. 30.—Paris wireless reported over 100 arrests at Toulon. 

Dec. 31.—An official spokesman stated at Fighting French H.Q. in 
London that ‘“‘complete military co-operation requires political and 
administrative unification under a provisional central organ’. The 
unification of military effort should emerge from the creation of a 
central political organ, and not vice versa, as a question of principle. 
France must be represented not by one or more armies, but by a 
national, if provisional, governing body, and such a bloc would be fifth 
in importance among the United Nations. 

Jan. 1, 1943.—Vichy wireless announced that near relatives of 
railwaymen who distinguished themselves in carrying out their duties 
would be released from German prison camps. 

Jan. 2.—Reports from Lisbon stated that of the 120 merchant 
vessels in Marseilles when the Germans occupied the port in Nov. 
only 16 remained, the others having been sent to Italian ports. 

Gen. de Gaulle issued a statement declaring that internal confusion 
was increasing in French N. Africa, since French authority after the 
collapse of Vichy had no basic point. This resulted in an embarrassing 
situation for the operations of the Allied armies, the lack of France’s 
“trump card” represented by the union of the whole Empire in liaison 
with resistance inside metropolitan France, and, finally, the amazement 
of the French people, staggered by the strange course of events in the 
most recently liberated part of the Empire. The remedy was the 
establishment of a temporary and enlarged central power, founded on 
national union, to last until the nation could make known her own will, 
and, with this aim, the General stated that he had suggested on Dec. 25 
to Gen. Giraud that they should meet immediately on French soil 
to study the means of setting up such an authority. 

Jan. 4.—Vichy wireless stated that, following a “‘grave incident” in 
Marseilles on the night of Jan. 3 when bombs were thrown at a house 
occupied by German High Command services and another full of 
German soldiers, a curfew had been imposed at 8 p.m., tramcars stopped 
running at 7.15 p.m., and the German troops had been ordered to use 
their arms when resistance was offered. 

_ It was learned that the Germans were establishing a restricted zone 
from Mentone along the Mediterranean coast and the Pyrenees to 
Hendaye. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND 

Dec. 27.—It was learned that Gen. Fowkes, Commanding British 
troops in Abyssinia, and Mr. Hopkinson, Diplomatic Assistant to Mr. 
Casey, had recently visited Jibuti, where they had seen the acting 
Governor, Gen. Dupont. 

Dec. 28.—It was announced that Gen. Dupont had signed an 
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agreement with Maj.-Gen. Fowkes and M. Chancel, a representative of 
the Fighting French National Committee, whereby French Somaliland 
adhered to the United Nations as part of Fighting France. 

Dec. 29.—The French National Committee appointed M. Bayardelle, 
an administrator formerly in Equatorial Africa, as Governor. Gen. 
Legentilhomme arrived at Jibuti to confer with Gen. Dupont. 

Jan, 2, 1943.—It was learned that the Governor had released all de 
Gaullist sympathizers imprisoned under the Vichy régime, and had 
ordered the return of confiscated radios. 33 members of the Italian 
Armistice Commission were arrested. 


GERMANY 

Dec. 22.—It was reported that Gen. Weygand was in the custody of 
the Gestapo in Berlin, where an examination was proceeding to deter- 
mine the extent of his “culpability for the suffering inflicted on the 
German people during the occupation of the Rhineland and by the 
Ruhr occupation of 1923’’. 

Dec. 23.—The Voélkischer Beobachter published an article in answer 
to an inquiry from the editor of the Turkish paper Aksham on the 
position reserved to small countries by the new order, and stated 
“countries which are planning to become the springboard for an 
allied invasion of Europe should meditate on the fate of Poland”. 
Small countries should realize that they must bow before the 
decisions of the Great Powers, which alone would be responsible for 
the maintenance of the new order, that quarrels between small nations 
likely to disturb European peace would not be tolerated, and that they 
would have to adapt themselves to the economic system established 
by the Great Powers. 

Goebbels wrote in Das Reich that no century had demanded of the 
German people so great a loss of blood as the present one. ‘“We are 
spared nothing’, he said. ‘History is quite without grace and mercy 
and what the nation lacked in the past it must make good by hard work 
and a battle full of sacrifices .. . We are in an age which does not hold 
back with its tasks, nor with its hard duties, and time is short. In spite 
of the heavy sacrifices which it demands of us every day this must be 
viewed by us as a kind gesture by destiny. Wherever we look we see 
mountains of problems which must be mastered by us’’. He stressed 
the importance of overcoming these problems at once while there was 
time, for when once the hour had gone there would be no possibility 
of advancing or retreating. 

Dec. 30.—The reform of the railways’ council was announced, to 
bring them ‘‘more closely than hitherto into line with the needs of the 
party, State, and armament industries’. A new council was appointed 
for 3 years, consisting of Speer, Minister for Armaments, Rosenberg, 
Minister for the Eastern Territories, Milch, head of the Luftwaffe, 
Bormann, deputy to Hitler, Ley, Labour Front leader, Sauckel, 
director-general of labour, and other members of the former council, 
including the banker Schroeder and the armaments magnate Krupp 
von Bohlen. The Minister for Transport, who had just returned from 
an inspection of transport on the Russian front, stated in Berlin, 
“Railway transport has become the innermost part of our strategy. 
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We have learnt by bitter experience and are taking all the many 
necessary precautionary measures to assure the transport which will 
bring the successes we expect’’. 

Goebbels wrote in Das Reich that Germany in 1942 had succeeded 
in sailing through “the narrow straits’’ which from time to time 
confronted her strategy, “without too strong a wear and tear on her 
reserves’. He said her general strategy must be regarded as secure. 

Dec. 31.—Hitler issued a New Year proclamation to the people, in 
which he warned them that the existing conflict was of a decisive 
character for Germany, “‘a struggle to be or not to be’. He said that 
the alliance ‘between the arch-capitalistic State of the west with the 
mendacious socialistic régime of Bolshevism’’. was only thinkable 
because the leadership in both cases was in the hands of international 
Jewry. “Roosevelt’s Jewish brains trust, the Jewish press of America, 
the Jewish wireless, and the Jewish party organization are nothing 
more than the equally Jewish leadership of the Soviet Union’, he said. 
When in these States the true national interest began to show itself 
the sharpest difference in action and in war aims appeared, and this 
had gone so far that “the highly developed skill of the British Intelli- 
gence Service at political murders”’ had to be called in. 

He declared that Germany was determined to conduct the war with 
all the fanaticism of which National-Socialism was capable and to 
wage it until a final and clear decision was reached. ‘The first Power 
to collapse in this war will not be Germany’”’, he said.’ “The German 
people this time will be the last to stand on the battlefield. Then at 
last will come that long peace which we all long for to construct our 
national community. This will be the only thanks we can give which 
will be worthy of our dead’’. 

Goebbels broadcast a New Year message in which he said the war 
was for “‘our very lives. ... Everything is at stake’. Referring to the 
Russian campaign in the winter of 1941-2, he said that only by throwing 
in her last reserves did Germany succeed in withstanding the Russian 
onslaught. But during 1942 Russia received a beating from which she 
was unlikely to recover, and Germany built up such a vast war poten- 
tial that they could only lose the war now through their own fault. 
What was a few years previously merely a question of courage and 
national enthusiasm had now become a matter of toughness and moral 
endurance, and the enemy hoped that Germany might not be equal 
spiritually to a long war. But the enemy would be disappointed in his 
hope that some day the miracle of Nov. 1918 would be repeated. ‘““We 
have had so many proofs of our moral endurance in this war’’, no doubt 
is possible on this head. 

Géring also appealed to the people to “‘stand together united in will 
and action, fortified and steeled in sacrifice and deed”’ to face the heavy 
demands which would inevitably be made on them in 1943. 

An agreement was signed in Berlin settling the final details 
concerning deliveries of war material to Turkey under the credit 
for 100 million Reichsmarks granted on June 2; the credit was to be 
tedeemed in 10 years by yearly instalments payable with Turkish 
products. 

Jan. 1, 1943.—Hitler issued a New Year order of the day to the 
Army, in which he said that the escape of the German army from a 
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‘Napeuotic a in Russia during the previous winter had been 
due as much to the bravery and faithfulness of the soldiers as to their 
soldierly skill. In that winter they saved more than Germany, they 
saved the whole of Europe. And during that winter all preparations 
were being made in the homeland to resume the fighting in the following 
spring. However great the difficulties, a German victory would 
result, for more than formerly the German homeland had forged new 
weapons, and the Army was now beginning to get not only better but 
also more weapons and munitions. He promised that Allied attacks on 
Europe would be beaten back wherever they might come, and that the 
same experience would await these Allied attacks as at Dieppe. 

He mentioned that rebellious French admirals and generals had 
broken the armistice and attempted to deliver to the Allies the French 
Colonial Empire, which the Germans, as victors, had left to France. 
Referring to the work of the Navy, he said that U-boats and surface 
forces had scored ‘devastating results” against enemy ships, which 
could not be made good. The Air Force was also giving its utmost, but 
the Army remained the backbone of the struggle. The German people 
were working grimly with the sole resolve that this time the war should 
end in a way that would make it impossible for the enemy to attack 
Germany again for the next 100 years. ‘“The year 1943 will perhaps be 
difficult’, he said, ‘but certainly not harder than the previous one’, 
and if they were able to withstand that year, they would be able to 
stand the coming winter. ‘‘One thing is certain’, he said, “‘in this war 
there can no longer be any compromises’. ““What Europe and the rest 
of the world need is not a condition in which every 20 or 25 years the 
Jewish capitalistic hyenas can obstruct the peaceful and social recon- 
struction of a new world, but also a long period of rest for undisturbed 
development’, and Germany particularly needed the conditions for 
the reconstruction of a National-Socialist peoples’ community which 
would not be threatened again. Working and fighting for this goal, 
and not for gold or profit, he felt sure that the German people could ask 
for God’s blessing for the coming year as for the past. 

It was learned that there had recently been an extensive purge by 
the Gestapo inside Germany, and that since October over 1,000 people 
of social and intellectual standing had been arrested in Munich alone 

Jan. 2.—The news agency announced that Von Stohrer, Ambas- 
sador in Madrid, Ott, Ambassador in Tokyo, and Prinz zu Wied, Minister 
in Stockholm, had been replaced by Von Moltke, formerly in the Foreign 
Office, Stahmer, formerly Ambassador in Nanking, and Thomsen 
formerly Chargé d’Affaires in Washington respectively. 

The Wilhelmstrasse announced that a Note had been sent to Britain 
through Switzerland concerning the unshackling of war prisoners 
the fundamental question, it stated, was that effective guarantees 
should be obtained that orders such as were given by the British should 
not be repeated. 


GIBRALTAR 

Jan. 3, 1943.—The Governor of Malta and the British Ambassador 
in Madrid arrived at Gibraltar. 

Jan. 4.—Sir Samuel Hoare left for Madrid. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Dec. 22.—Mr. Casey broadcast a statement on the campaign in N. 
Africa, in which he said that one of its most outstanding features was 
the high degree of co-operation between the R.A.F. and the Army. 
He stressed the importance of the Middle East and said it was quite 
possible that the war could be won from it as a springboard, though 
the war could also have been lost there if things had gone badly. 1943 
was going to be a year that would long be remembered by the Italians 
with dread; only one thing could save the Italian people, and that one 
thing they would not have the courage to do. 

Dec, 23.—Rear-Admiral Thierry d’Argenlieu, French High Com- 
missioner in the Pacific, arrived in London. 

Dec. 25.—The King broadcast a message to the Empire in which he 
said that the recent victories of the United Nations enabled him to 
speak with firm confidence about the future. There were still tasks 
ahead harder than those which had already been accomplished; and 
when victory came it would bring with it even greater world responsi- 
bilities, to face which the British people must draw on the storehouse 
of their experience and tradition. The future must be welcomed in a 
spirit of brotherhood with the other United Nations, in order to build 
a world in which all might dwell together in justice and peace. 

Dec. 26.—The U.S. Ambassador left London for Washington. 

Dec. 27.—Fighting French statement on events in N. Africa. (See 
France.) 

Dec. 28.—Mr. Eden received Gen. de Gaulle. Later, Gen. de Gaulle 
broadcast to France. (See France.) 

Dec. 30.—The following appointments were announced: Sir William 
Jowitt as Minister without Portfolio, Mr. W. S. Morrison as Minister- 
Designate for Town and Country Planning, Capt. Crookshank as 
Postmaster-General, Mr. H. Macmillan as Minister Resident at Allied 
H.Q. in N.W. Africa, and Lord Cherwell as Paymaster-General. 

Dec. 31.—The Foreign Office issued a statement correcting certain 
press reports that the Government were in sympathy with the Argentine 
Government’s policy of neutrality, and stating that it deplored the 
Argentine policy of remaining in diplomatic relations ‘“‘with the enemies 
f{humanity’’. It was also stated that it had been at pains to leave the 
Argentine Government in no doubt of these views. 

Jan. 1, 1943.—The Duke of Devonshire was appointed Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies and Captain the Earl of 
Munster Parliamentary Under-Secretary for India and Burma. 

Jan. 4.—Mr. Eden received the Argentine Ambassador. 


GREECE 


Dec. 23.—Turkish reports stated that 12 hostages had been shot by 
the Germans in reprisal for the blowing up of the Gorgopotamos 
Bridge, and that in Crete the Germans were executing hostages in the 
villages around Canea and Candia. 

Dec. 26.—Rumanian despatch of cereals to Athens and Salonika. 
See Rumania.) 

Dec. 30.—Turkish reports stated that guerrilla bands had blown up 
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a carbide plant near the Gorgopotamos viaduct. Axis garrisons had 
been concentrated along the railway line to prevent sabotage. 

Jan. 2, 1943.—Turkish reports stated that the Germans had recently 
ordered the closing of all foreign Consulates in Salonika except the 
German and Italian. 


INDIA ; 

Dec. 29.—It was announced that the ban on the Khaksars, the 
militant Moslem organization, was being cancelled by the Government 
and the provincial governments; the order restricting the residence 
of the Khaksar leader to the province of Madras was also lifted. 

Mr. Savarkar stated at a session of the All-India Mahasabha 
that it might be called on to fight an attempt by the Moslems to force 
their Pakistan demand, and that the responsibility for resisting such 
a demand might fall on it. He therefore called on the Hindus to reserve 
all their strength for the defence of the integrity of India. ‘The inde- 
pendence the Hindus want’’, he said, “will not tolerate a particular 
community attempting on religious grounds to get itself cut off from 
the Central Government or demanding portions of the country for itself. 
Such claims will be put down as an act of treachery by the united 
strength of the Central Government’’. He said that the Hindus, being 
in an overwhelming majority, formed a nation, while the Mosiems were 
only a community, since they were a minority, and therefore should 
remain satisfied with whatever reasonable safeguards other minorities 
received. ‘Hindustan as a nation shall have the right of self-deter- 
mination’, he said. “‘All we can in fairness promise is to grant repre- 
sentation to all Indian citizens on the principle of ‘one man one vote, 
or if that is not satisfactory to the Moslems we may go a step farther 
and base all representation strictly on a population basis’. 

Jan. 1, 1943.—The president of the All-India Editors’ Conference 
proclaimed a newspaper strike after Jan. 6, on the ground that the 
Government, by prohibiting publication of news of the disturbances, 
had violated their agreement with the Conference. 

Jan. 2.—The Hindu Mahasabha passed a resolution appointing a 
committee to work out before April 30 a programme for a movement 
to compel the British to “recognize India as an independent nation and 
to defend the integrity of India against Pakistan Moslems’. A resolu- 
tion was also passed unamimously expressing opposition to any con- 
stitutional scheme which undermined the integrity of India, and asking 
the British Government to modify the Cripps proposals, alleged to be 
a possible vivisection of India. 

Jan. 4.—Police rounded up a gang of suspected saboteurs near 
Bombay. 


IRAN 


Dec. 25.—Saadabad Pact extended. (See Turkey.) 
Jan. 1, 1943.—First Brazilian Minister appointed. (See Brazil.) 


IRAQ 
Dec. 25.—Saadabad Pact extended. (See Turkey.) 
Jan. 1, 1943.—Statement by the Regent in Cairo. (See Egypt.) 
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ITALY 
Dec. 22.—Ciano returned to Rome from his conference with Hitler. 


JAPAN 


Dec. 27.—Gen. Tojo, in a review of the war before the Diet, said 
that the real war for Japan appeared to be starting now, when moves 
of the utmost strategic importance seemed to be lurking everywhere. 
With the exception of minor punitive operations in the Philippines 
Japanese units were preserving peace and order, and bringing to 
periection all measures required to meet any contingency in the 
Philippines and the Malay Archipelago. In the Solomons, Japanese 
forces were now fighting the Americans under the most adverse condi- 
tions in the transport of food and supplies, for it was difficult to land 
supplies, since the enemy possessed excellent air bases. In China the 
Japanese expeditionary forces were fighting numerous engagements 
against the 3 million men of the Chungking forces and about 600,000 
Communist troops, trying to crush the enemy and maintain peace and 
order within the occupied areas. In the north Japanese units were safe- 
guarding the occupied islands in spite of repeated enemy air raids, while 
in Manchukuo Japanese forces were guarding the northern defences in 
face of an ever changing international situation. In Japan itself other 
units were engaged without relaxation in providing against air raids 
and preparing for future developments of the war. 

He said that in the southern occupied areas it was hoped that 
vigorous administrations under the unified command of the supreme 
commander of each territory would be effected. Systems would be 
idapted for each of the territories, and every effort was being made to 
develop the economic resources of these regions, in order to secure 
important resources for defence. Repair work on damaged installations 
had been virtually completed. With regard to Burma, he said British 
ind U.S. air forces were attempting almost daily raids from bases 
in Yunnan and Eastern India. Japanese air units at opportune 
moments were attacking enemy air bases and inflicting heavy damage. 
With the formation of a new Burmese Government and defence forces 
“peace and order are being restored in Burma’’. “I wish to state 
emphatically”, he added, “‘that the Japanese Army forces under our 

iugust Emperor, in close collaboration with the Navy and with the 
enthusiastic support of the 100 million subjects of the Empire, have 

definitely established a strategic foothold that will lead to eventual 
victory’’. 

The Navy Minister stated in the Diet that the war had now entered 
ny a decisive stage, when the enemy, relying upon his productive 

‘pacity, was expected to attempt counter-attacks. He said that the 
U -., British, and Netherlands Navies had lost to the Japanese fleet 

luring the previous year 38 per cent of their combined strength before 

the war. The Navy, he said, was now extending its activities as far as 
south Africa, apart from the Indian Ocean. The enemy had lost a total 
of approximately 1,100,000 tons of war vessels above the submarine 

(lass, and since May Allied merchantmen totalling 270,000 tons had 
been sunk by submarines in the Indian Ocean and off South Africa. 
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LATVIA 


Dec. 22.—Chargé d’Affaires’ denial of reports that the Legation in 
Buenos Aires intended to give its quota for diplomatic wireless messages 
in secret code to the Axis. (See Argentina.) 

Jan. 4, 1943.—Swedish reports stated that since the Germans had 
begun to move towards the Latvian border they had made many 
arrests among the Latvian intelligentsia. 


NORWAY 


Dec. 22.—Swedish reports stated that 44 Norwegians, arrested as 
hostages, were released from Grini concentration camp on Dec. 20. 
It was also reported that Gestapo agents had raided Rjukan and 
arrested 22 Norwegians; they claimed to have seized several secret 
radios, weapons, and food. 

Dec. 23.—It was learned that a former Norwegian Minister of 
Commerce had been arrested by the Gestapo. 

Jan. 4, 1943.—The Quisling-controlled Adresseavisen stated that, in 
defiance of Nazi orders, clergy read on Boxing Day from their pulpits 
a new pastoral letter “glorifying the Jews and their activities, and 
lamenting because the chosen race of Israel is not allowed to pursue its 
activities among the Norwegian people as before’. 


PALESTINE 

Dec. 31.—The High Commissioner, in a broadcast, emphasized the 
need for calm deliberation after the war, warning the Arabs and Jews 
against the assumption that victory would bring a better state of 
affairs, and declaring that a genuine spirit of moderation and good will 
would be necessary to rebuild the fabric of civilization on a new model. 


POLAND 

Dec. 23.—Gen. Sikorski’s speech in Detroit on an understanding with 
Russia. (See U.S.A.) 

Dec. 30.—The Deputy Prime Minister stated in London that there 
had recently been arrests on a wide scale in Silesia, accompanied by 
public executions. In the Lublin area the Germans were getting rid of 
the Poles systematically, and in the district of Zamosc 54 villages had 
been completely emptied and the owners of about 10,000 farms thrown 
out. The dispossessed peasants were being collected in special camps, 
children were deported to Germany, the aged, sick, and cripples were 
removed to an unknown destination, and healthy men were sent partly 
to Germany and partly to the east, or used for local work. Peasants 
who resisted were murdered. 


PORTUGAL 
Dec. 21.—An official statement was issued announcing that Gel. 
Jordana was leaving for Spain, and stating that ‘“‘both on the inter 
national situation and on the relations between the two countries 
there is complete agreement, based on the points of view which have 
been faithfully expressed in speeches at various official functions . 
Dec. 22.—Gen. Jordana left Lisbon for Madrid. 
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RUMANIA 

Dec. 26.—The Government announced that 200 railway trucks of 
cereals had been despatched to Athens and Salonika. 

Dec. 28.—It was reported that the Government had recently issued 
a decree whereby the family of any deserting soldier would be executed. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Dec. 23.—Gen. Smuts’ article in Life. (See U.S.A.) 

It was announced that Col. Reitz had been appointed High Com- 
missioner in London in succession to Mr. Waterson, and was to be 
succeeded as Minister for Native Affairs by Major van der Byl, Minister 
without Portfolio. 

Dec. 29——A day of mourning for the Jewish victims of German 
itrocities was observed. 


SPAIN 

Dec. 31.—Under an agreement between the Vatican and Spain 
concluded in June, 1941 the Pope, on the proposal of Gen. Franco, 
appointed new Bishops of Barcelona, Urgel, Salamanca, Jaen, and 
Ciudad Real. 

Jan. 4, 1943.—A talk on the wireless stated that Italy would never 
shamefully surrender, even though her soldiers often had to fight 
without proper weapons because of lack of steel. Italy was now in the 
dilemma of ‘‘to be or not to be’. 

It was announced in Madrid that another 161 political prisoners had 
been released on probation. 


SWEDEN 

Dec, 22.—The Government announced its decision to “reinforce its 
military preparations during the winter and spring because of the 
possibility of rapid changes in the international military situation as 
indicated by war developments”. 

Dec. 27.—The Permanent Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office 
returned to Stockholm from visits to London and Washington to dis- 
cuss Swedish imports from Britain and the U.S.A. 

Dec. 30.—Russian protest re raid on Stockholm office of Tass agency. 
See U.S.S.R.) 

SWITZERLAND 

Dec. 29.—The Government decided to suppress the so-called 
“National Opposition”, a movement declared to be endangering Swiss 
neutrality and to be directed against national independence. 


TANGIER 

Dec. 31.—The Spanish High Commissioner in Morocco announced 
that Tangier would henceforth form part of the Spanish Protectorate. 

Jan. 1, 1943.—The High Commissioner for Spanish Morocco an- 
nounced that Tangier was to be given “the particular character it 
had when it was a Spanish-administered city’. It was now part of the 
Moroccan Protectorate, since circumstances compelled Spain to rescue 
it after it had been withheld from her tutelage by international policy. 
_Jan. 3.—It was learned that the Spanish authorities had closed the 
arport, and that so-called Communists were being arrested. 
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TURKEY 


Dec.23.—Aksham published a rejoinder to the article in the Véjk- 
ischer Beobachter (see Germany) on the position of small nations in the 
“new order’’, in which it was stated that the subservient political and 
economic position reserved for small nations under the absolute sway 
of Germany and Italy would not suit the Turks, who were convinced 
that the only honourable state for them was to be completely indepen- 
dent and masters within their own frontiers. 

Dec. 25. 1 
and Iraq was automatically extended for a further 5 years, none of the 
signatories having denounced it 6 months before the expiry date. 

Dec. 28.—The Ambassadors in Berlin, Kuibyshev, and Rom 
arrived in Ankara for consultations. 

Dec. 30.—Members of the British Parliamentary Mission returning 
from China were received by the President of the National Assembly, 
the Prime Minister, and the Foreign Minister. 

Dec. 31.—The British Ambassador arrived back in Ankara from his 
visit to Britain. 

Agreement with Germany settling details of deliveries of war 
material under the credit granted on June 2. (See Germany.) 

Jan. 4, 1943.—The Ambassador to Germany left Ankara for Berlin 


U.S.A. 

Dec. 23.—Gen. Smuts, in an article in Life, stated that the old 
British Empire died at the end of the nineteenth century, and to-day 
it was “‘the widest system of organized human freedom which has ever 
existed in human history’’. In the post-war world, he thought it would 
be unwise to disturb the existing administrative relationship between 
the mother countries and their colonies, and the mother countries 
should remain exclusively responsible for the administration of their 
colonies. Isolated colonies should, however, be grouped wherever 
possible into larger units for more efficient administration, and as a 
further stimulus to the development of such an enlarged colonial unit 
its general development policy should be entrusted to a council not 
only of the British Government, as the parent State, but also of the 
unit itself and any interested neighbouring States of the British 
Commonwealth. There should be a system of regional grouping 0! 
colonies for the ultimate control of general or common policy by 4 
regional commission, on which would be represented not only the 
mother countries but others regionally interested for security or 
economic reasons. Thus, the U.S.A. could be on the regional control 
council of the W. Indies, or Africa, or elsewhere. He considered it 
essential that the U.S.A. should in future have a direct say with the 
mother countries in the settlement of general colonial policies. 

With regard to India he said that India, if she willed it, could be free 
in the same way and by the same means as Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, but so far it had been the misfortune of India that her peoples 
or their leaders would not agree among themselves. “‘Next to winning 
the war the emancipation of India without internal disruption is 
perhaps the greatest prize in the world’, he concluded. 

Gen. Sikorski stated at Detroit that in Poland’s geo-political 
situation responsible Polish Governments must pursue a_ polit) 
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which would not involve her in a war on two fronts, and therefore 
he was Of the opinion that Poland should seek an understanding with 
Russia. There was an impassable abyss between Poland and Germany, 
but Stalin had told him a year previously that he wanted a great and 
independent Poland, and had confirmed this in a telegram recently. 
Hence the basis for an understanding between Poland and Russia 
existed. He recognized the Polish eastern frontiers of 1923, and he was 
fighting for the integrity of the eastern provinces; “I represent that 
Poland which entered the war in 1939 in full integrity’, he said, “‘and I 
hope that Poland will emerge from this war, after victory, greater and 
stronger . 

Dec. 24.—President Roosevelt described the assassination of Admiral 
Darlan as cowardly and as “‘murder in the first degree’. 

Dec. 26.—Mr. Hull denounced the assassination of Admiral Darlan, 
and described the part he had played in N. Africa as “related primarily 
tothe military situation, and of incalculable aid to the Allied armies in 
the battle still raging’. He urged that the United Nations should not 
be diverted from the supreme objectives in the battle against the 
Axis, “which is still at a crucial and critical stage’, and said that the 
fullest measure of unified support was needed by Gen. Eisenhower and 
his associates, 

Dec. 27.—The combined Raw Materials Board announced in Wash- 
ington that raw materials available to the United Nations in French N. 
Africa had been allocated to the U.S.A. and the U.K., with the co- 
operation of the French authorities. The U.K. was to get iron ore and 
pyrites, phosphate rock and superphosphates, zinc ore, and concen- 
trates of lead bullion and ore, and the U.S.A. was to get manganese, 
cobalt ore, and cork. 

Gen. Béthouard arrived in Washington as the representative of Gen. 
(iraud, and to deal with the supply of material to the French troops in 
N. Africa. : 

Dec, 28.—Mr. Hull referred with “‘satisfaction’’ to the selection of 
Gen, Giraud as High Commissioner for N. Africa. 

The head of the local Fighting French delegation was received by 
Mr. Welles. A statement was issued from the Fighting French H.Q. 
that the selection of Gen. Giraud, though a number of difficult questions 
lad yet to be solved, was an important step towards French unity, 
since he had never been affiliated with the Vichy régime. This fact 
would greatly help to dispel the confusion into which the underground 
movement in metropolitan France had been thrown by Allied colla- 
doration with Darlan. 

The Vice-President broadcast an address on America’s part in world 
reconstruction in which he said that when President Wilson first pro- 
posed the League of Nations as a means of preventing another world 
war the U.S. people were unfortunately not ready; they believed in the 
doctrine of liberty in international affairs, but were not willing to give 
up certain of their international rights to shoulder certain international 
duties. In the world of practical international politics the net effect of 
their attitude was anarchy and the loss of millions of lives and hundreds 
of billions of dollars in the second world war. 

He believed the U.S.A. had now learned her lesson and was willing 
0 assume a responsibility proportionate to her strength. After the 
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war the United Nations must have a machinery to disarm and keep 
disarmed those parts of the world which would break the peace. Also 
there must be machinery for preventing economic warfare, and pro. 


bably there would have to be an international court to decide in cases 
of dispute. The U.S.A. must be willing to give guarantees that she 
would not be guilty of any aggression; she must recognize that it was 
perfectly justifiable for a debtor or pioneer nation to build up its infant 
industries behind a protective tariff, but that a creditor nation could 
be justified in such policies only from the standpoint of making itsel 
secure in case of war. The United Nations must back up military 
disarmament with psychological disarmament, the supervision of 
the school systems of Germany and Japan, for instance, to undo the 
propaganda among the young of the Nazis and the Japanese war-lords. 

He considered that self-interest alone should be sufficient to make the 
U.S.A. deeply concerned with the contentment and well-being of the 
other peoples of the world, for it was only when other peoples were 
prosperous and economically productive that the U.S.A. could find 
export markets among them. 

Mr. Nelson announced that munitions production during Novembe 
had made the biggest monthly gain since they began rearmin 
in 1940, an increase of 12 per cent over October. . 

Dec. 29.—President Roosevelt received Gen. Béthouard and M. 
Dubreuil, of the mission from N. Africa, to discuss the question of 
supplies for French troops there. 

The president of the National Council of Shipbuilders stated in New 
York that 750 merchant vessels totalling 8 million tons had been turne 
out by U.S. yards during 1942, an output seven times as great a 
that of 1941. In December the yards had broken all previou 
records with a production of 125 merchantmen. He also said that 
naval vessels. built in privately owned yards had been delivered fron 
6 months to a year ahead of schedule, and much repair work on ship 
of the United Nations had also been done. 

The Under-Secretary for War stated at the University of Virginia 
that military controls would be maintained in the occupied countrie 


after the war only as long as was militarily necessary. “We have nq; 


use for imperialism’, he said. “When military necessity ceases an 
civilian government can take control, government by military authority 
comes to an end’. The need for military government in the occupie 
countries was limited to a period of emergency closely tied to the con 
duct of the campaign against the enemy. Instances might arise wheré 
military operations turned into disasters because of a division of au 
thority in the battle zone between a military and a civil deader, an 
military demands must come first. He thought the regional principle 
might be of value, so that European countries would not have to bothef 
about Pan-American problems, and vice versa. 

The State Department ordered the Finnish Information Centré 
in New York to cease issuing official announcements. Finnis 
Government’s ban on circulation of American news bulletins 1 
Helsinki. (See Finland.) 


Dec. 30.—The Associate Director of the Office of War Informationg® 


who had just returned from N. Africa, predicted that there would b¢ 
“serious disturbances” there very soon if the U.S.A. failed to ge 
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substantial shipments of food and clothing to the population. He said 
here was such poverty and hunger in N. Africa that, lacking American 
4id, serious trouble might convulse the civilian population “which I 
hink might seriously hamper military operations’. He said Germany 
had taken everything she could from France, and therefore Vichy had 
equisitioned all she could from N. Africa. 

The Finnish Information Office in New York ceased operation. 

Dec. 31.—The British aeronautical mission arrived in the U.S.A. to 
avestigate American methods of aircraft production. 

A State Department spokesman announced that the Government 
ere in complete agreement with the British statement deploring the 
ontinued diplomatic relations of Argentina “with the enemies of 
humanity”’. 

President Roosevelt sent a message to Gen. Giraud expressing 
jeasure at his decision to fight against the Axis with the United Nations, 
nd assuring him of “every possibly assistance’. 

The Secretary of War, commenting on the death of Admiral Darlan, 
aid “We were given no reason to doubt Darlan’s oft-repeated assertion 
hat his only aim was the defeat of the Axis and the liberation of 
France’. He hoped this “‘splendid co-operation’’ would continue. 

The Secretary of the Treasury stated that the Government had ex- 
ended for 6 months the $50 million stabilization agreement with 
hina. 

Jan. 1, 1943.—President Roosevelt gave the press a statement 
nthe anniversary ofthe Declaration of the United Nations, in which 
¢ said that they were now passing from the defensive to the offensive. 
The present task was threefold: to press on with the massed forces of free 
umanity till the existing “bandit assault on civilization’? was com- 
letely crushed; so to organize the relations among nations that the 
orces of barbarism could never again break loose; and to co-operate to 
the end that mankind might enjoy in peace and freedom the state of 
vilization to which they had progressed. He said that the United 
‘ations, by signing their declaration that military aggression, treaty 
iolation, and calculated savagery should be remorselessly overwhelmed, 
had created the mightiest coalition in history. Unity had been achieved 
the battle line, and must be continued in the equally complex problem 
{ planning the post-war world; men had come to realize, he said, 
hat the maintenance and safeguarding of peace was the most vital 
ingle necessity in the lives of each and all. The most important war 
bjective was to see that peace, when achieved, was maintained, so 
hat the men on the fighting fronts would have a reasonable assurance 
hat their children would not have to go through another world war. 
All the planning for the future depended on peace; the details were 
tlatively unimportant; the whole issue was the objective, and that 
was the maintenance of peace. 

An official of the War Production Board stated that aircraft produc- 
in in the U.S.A. had passed 5,000 aeroplanes a month, and said he was 
confident” that this figure would be doubled in 1943. The merchant 
hipping programme was moving at the rate of 12 million tons a year, 
tnd would likewise be doubled in 1943, when America would definitely 
umn out 20 million tons of cargo ships. 

The War Department announced that large quantities of American 
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consumer goods had arrived in N. Africa, and had relieved the urgent 
need for food, clothes, fuel, and medical supplies. 

Jan. 2.—The State Department issued a White Paper entitled ‘‘Peace 
and War’’, giving a review of diplomatic policy during the decade 
1931 to 1941, and containing summaries of reports, documents, etc, 
including those received from Ambassadors in the enemy countries. 

Jan. 3.—A joint statement was issued by the Army, Navy, and War 
Production Board announcing that war production would be doubled in 
1943, but that it was proposed to concentrate on the production of 
merchant shipping rather than on tanks, guns, and other equipment. 


U.S.S.R. 


Dec. 30.—It was learned that the Government had protested to 
Sweden about a raid on the Stockholm office of the Tass agency. 
Jan. 2, 1943.—The Australian Minister arrived in Kuibyshev. 


VATICAN CITY 


Dec. 24.—The Pope, in a Christmas message to the world, deplored 
the exaltation of the State in the modern world over all thought o 
ethics or religion. He reaffirmed the Church’s condemnation of Marxist 
socialism and all other forms of State control over the individual. He 
called for action to oppose ‘‘the excessive herding of men as if they were 
a mass without a soul’ and to favour all social institutions ‘‘in which a 
full personal responsibility is assured and guaranteed, both in the earthly 
and eternal order of things’. Men should uphold respect for and practical 
realization of “the right to maintain and develop one’s corporal, 
intellectual, and moral life, and especially the right to. religious educa- 
tion; the right to worship God in private and in public, and to carry on 
religious works of charity; the right to work as an indispensable means 
towards the maintenance of family life; the right to the use of material 
goods in keeping with one’s own duties and social limitations’. An 
intelligent and generous sharing of forces between the strong and the 
weak was essential to effect a universal pacification, so as not to leave 
behind centres of conflagration and infection from which new disasters 
might come. In the renunciation of egoism and national isolation lay 
the only way to general salvation. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Dec, 27.—It was learned that between 100 and 200 Serbs had bee 
condemned to death at each of a series of German military courts a 
Ruma, N.W. of Belgrade, and had been executed. 

Dec. 29.—The German News Agency stated that Vladimir Melen 
tijevitch described as a “well-known Communist bandit leader”’ ha 
been shot dead after his hiding place had been discovered by th 
Serbian police. 

The Prime Minister, in London, handed the resignation of hi 
Government to King Peter. 

Jan. 3, 1943.—A new Government was formed in London by thé 
former Prime Minister, N. Yovanovitch, who took over control of the 
Foreign Ministry from Dr. Nintchitch. 4 Ministers without Portfoli 
also retired, and the portfolio of Agriculture was taken over by the 
Minister of Justice. 
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